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CuarTer III. 


WHEN we were evicted from the Rue de Lacépéde, in that quiet 


imperious way characteristic of the man who rebuilt Paris, we 
moved, lodgers in a body, bag and baggage, to a boarding-house 
in the adjacent Rue des Fossés St. Victor, at the back of the Pan- 
theon. It was said, at the time, that the broadening and align- 
ment of streets were undertaken quite as much with the object of 
finding employment for the army of workmen and depriving 
insurrection of its pet battle-grounds, as of beautifying and 
ventilating the capital. If Baron Haussmann and his master 
thought that they could cut off the heads of “the revolutionary 
hydra” by their plan, they were wofully mistaken. M. Thiers, 
that physical pigmy, who fancied himself such a military Colossus, 
lived to see his famous belt of fortifications in the hands of the 
mob they were devised to overawe, and—destiny most curious !— 
that mob was upposing the forces of order directed by M. Thiers 
himself. And the magnificent new Paris was fated to be ridged 
with the most artistic set of barricades the peaceful ever shuddered 
at. Discontent, when serious, will never be at a loss for the means 
of entrenching itself in the metropolis of France; the widest 
thoroughfare can be blocked in half-an-hour by the ruins of 
demolished houses, and the cemeteries with their maze of sheltering 
tombstones are as pretty arenas of combat as a madman with a 
Phrygian cap and a chassepot rifle could desire. This wholesale 
system of expropriation was looked upon as an unavoidable 
grievance, and borne with meekly; those who were expropriated 
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often made money by the process, and there were whispers that some 
scandalous jobs were connived at by the authorities of the Hotel 
de Ville. One owner of a café was reputed to have been lifted 
into the select cohort of millionaires by successive expropriations. 
Hardly had he taken down the shutters in his establishment and 
begun to rub his hands at his excellent business prospects—his 
customers always came in droves from the first day—when the 
stern mandate was issued that he must leave: the space he occupied 
was wanted for a projected boulevard. His grief was soothed by 
around sum as compensation for his damaged fortunes, and he 
migrated to another neighbourhood. It was strange, very strange, 
that the next site he pitched upon was similarly needed, just as 
he had opened a brisk trade with the faithful clients who followed 
him wherever he went. This occurred three times. His sister 
was high in the domestic service of a civic architect, but this may 
have been a mere coincidence. 

The new Pension was approached by a long avenue lined on one 
side with a series of rooms, or rather of cottages of one room. 
There was a clear view of a dead wall in front. To these rooms 
we young fellows were assigned, to our intense delight. In the 
first place, we could come and go at our own sweet will; we could 
kick up our heels with impunity; and lastly, there was a sort of 
my-house-is-my-castle consciousness in the tenancy. Our circle 
was augmented here by the addition of three aged officers. One 
was a Scotchman who had served in the Foreign Legion in Africa, 
the second a captain of dragoons whose exploits were confined to 
having once escorted Charles X. from the Tuileries to Versailles, 
and the third a patriarch, with the St. Helena medal, who had 
fought at Waterloo. The last-mentioned sat next me at table. 
To one brought up in the notion that Waterloo was the greatest 
engagement that ever was decided, and who was fond in boy- 
hood of listening to the marvellous yarns of the “fogies” who 
had served in the Peninsula—always cheerfully repaid by the gift 
of a few pence for tobacco—this was a treat. The idea of con- 
versing with a survivor of the Grand Army, with a warrior, albeit a 
semi-paralytic, who had marched under the flag of the Emperor, 
was captivating. His description of the duel of Titans was neither 
thrilling nor coherent. It resolved itself into this: Napoleon 
had won the battle six times over, and the French had eventually 
lost it because they were betrayed. 

“ Nous sommes trahis.” How often was it my lot afterwards to 
hear that wretched phrase of the baffied rabble, which had been an 
army, revivified and repeated to the pitch of nausea to account for 
more modern disasters. 

“ Ma freend,” said the old Scotchman, who was bluntness personi- 
fied, “if a Frenchman cut his finger with a fish-knife, he would 
swear he was betrayed. That venerable fool does not know what 
he is jabbering about. Napoleon wore a cocked-hat broadside on, 
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and Wellington wore a cocked-hat fore-and-aft—that is the extent 
of his knowledge.” 

The Caledonian’s contempt for the acquirements of his com- 
patriots by naturalisation was something sublime. 

“They ken naething o’ geography,” he used to say, “they jist 
imagine the Pireus is a human creature; and as for leeterature, 
they think mair o’ the caudal appendages o’ Bo-peep’s sheep than 
o’ the lost tales o’ Miletus. They’re the Chinese of Europe, and 
tak’ every mon wha isn’t of their ain land for an outer barbarian.” 

The Irish members of our society, being hero-worshippers, 
would not give up their faith in the first Napoleon. We heid a 
festive meeting in one of the horse-boxes, as we nicknamed the 
row of out-lying rooms, and decreed that the great Emperor was 
2 genius, and his nephew—well, a gentleman. Further, it was 
resolved that we should devote a day to visiting those spots of 
Paris which were hallowed by association with his career. I 
append the itinerary we adopted, for the benefit of those who may 
be inclined to make a pilgrimage of the kind, with the caution 
that the numbers of houses and names of streets may all be now 
altered out of recognition :— 

First stage: The Military School. We had to be contented 
here with an outer survey of the building in which our idol spent 
some of his student days, but consoled ourselves with the moral 
reflection that the eléve Buonaparte (pronounced in four syllables) 
had to mount one hundred and seventy-three steps of stairs to his 
domicile. Agreed unanimously that this proved that the hero was 
sound in the wind, but that our horse-boxes were more accommo- 
dating, if not so high up in the world. Item, that the eléve Buo- 
naparte must have had the home feeling strong in him, since it is 
related that he traced a sketch of Ajaccio, his birthplace, on the 
walls of his chamber. 

Second: No. 5, Quai de Conti, nearly opposite the equestrian 
statue of the Vert-Galant. When he emerged from the school of 
Brienne, a subaltern of artillery, the Man of the Age rented a 
garret in the fifth story. At the time of our inspection it was 
occupied by a painter, the ground floor was a bookseller’s, and on 
either side were wine-shops. 

Third: The Hotel de Metz, in the Rue du Mail, room 14 in the 
third story. Buonaparte—perhaps he had dropped the “u” from 
his name now—was creeping onward, but still he had to dine at a 
cheap eating-house in the Rue des Petits-Péres. Item, cheap as 
the tariff was, he had to pawn his watch once to discharge his 
liabilities. 

‘ourth: Further on, at the Hotel of the Rights of Man, at the 
angle where the Rue Montmartre intersects, still advancing, with 
his brother Louis, and Junot, he had a suite of three rooms. The 
lodgers who were afterwards to be saluted Emperor of the French, 
King of Holland, and Duke of Abrantes, paid the clubbed rent of 
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twenty-seven francs, say a guinea, a month! We gave a cheer 
which discomposed the mind of a sergent de ville. 

Fifth: Rue de la Michodiére, 19. Nothing worthy of note at 
this halting-point. 

Sixth: The Hotel Mirabeau, in the Allée du Dauphin, com- 
manding a view of the Tuileries. The conqueror made a conquest 
here. The landlord’s daughter, Fanchette, fell in love with him. 
Her father consented to their nuptials, provided Buonaparte would 
retire from the army and turn hotel-keeper! We groaned grue- 
somely, and startled another sergent de ville. Fanchette received 
in a street riot an iron ball] in the leg, which crushed a bone, and 
the unfortunate lass had to suffer amputation. She recovered, 
fitter for a hospital ward than the marriage-bed, and the match 
was broken off. That iron ball lost Fanchette a limb, gained 
France a hero, and gave Cesar a rival. 

This by no means exhausted the shrines we had intended 
to visit, and the relics to examine—his bronze image as a 
General, with long hair, and eyes of inspiration, in the Louvre ; his 
coronation robes at; Notre Dame; the sword he carried at Auster- 
litz, close by the massive sarcophagus over his remains in the 
Invalides, had yet to be seen: but we postponed our journey, as 
the sleet began to pelt down with a quick, thick, swishing rush, as 
only Paris sleet can, and the hour for dinner was drawing nigh. 

“What were you ‘ maniacs’ up to the other day? You must be 
more careful. Do you know you were dogged by a police-spy, 
who has been making anxious inquiries into your antecedents, 
occupations, and political sympathies ? ” 

Such was the unexpected warning frem a friendly Frenchman ; 
and so stomached were we at the ungrateful return for our enthu- 
siasm that we forthwith convened a meeting in one of the horse- 
boxes, unanimously decreed that the Empire was a fraud, and its 
founder an irascible, selfish, cruel, arrogant little Corsican usurper, 
who treated Josephine like a brute, and murdered the Duke 
d’Enghien, and finally wound up by singing the prohibited 
Marseillaise in a low key very much out of tune. 

The 5th of May is the anniversary of Napoleon’s death, and on 
that date it was the custom for the survivors of the hosts he led, 
the vieux de la vieille, to march from the Hotel des Invalides to 
hang votive flowers on the spikes of the rails round the base of 
the column in the Place Vendome. I was present at the last 
muster of the kind. It was a gloomy day, with a leaden sky 
which almost touched the earth. I took up my station beside the 
tall monument with its spiral girdings of bronze battle-plates from 
the basin in which captured Austrian cannon had been melted down. 
The statue of the Emperor on the summit of the memorial was 
not as it should be—not the sturdy figure with stooped shoulders 
and folded arms, in cocked hat and chasseur uniform, but a bur- 
lesque, bare-headed Cesar, with laurelled brow and orb in extended 
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hand. There was no gathering to witness the celebration. Beyond 
the sentinel of the Municipal Guard, the custodian of the column, 
some casual passers-by,a group of street urchins, and myself, there 
was not a mortal in the square. Who can say that there were not 
immortals in thousands hovering round? Anon came the feeble 
brattle of a drum in the distance, and presently appeared round 
the corner, in the direction of the Place de la Concorde, a small 
body of hobbling, decrepit veterans in quaint, old-fashioned garb. 
As they caught sight of the tall monument, the drum-taps rose 
louder, bent forms were straightened, and the step of these 
antiquated warriors fell on the asphalte with a firmer precision. 
There was one drummer, one officer with drawn sword, and some 
five-and-twenty in the ranks—all that remained of the thundering 
legions which had ee over Europe in the arrogant majesty 
of their strength. 

Among those a ae grey-beards,with scant breath 
and heavy eyes, there must have been men of Waterloo, of the 
Peninsula, of Borodino ; there can hardly have been any of Jena, 
of Austerlitz, of the Pyramids, or of the superb campaign of Italy. 
At that interval of time a few years make themselves notably felt. 
How singularly they were dressed, some with long, fantastic 
plumes drooping from their shakoes, some in Lancers’ schapskas, 
and some in the projecting bearskins of the grenadiers of the old 
guard; there were furred coats and braided coats, coats of every 
cut and colour; Hussar tights with faded pipings on the seams, 
the obsolete high leggings of the infantry, and one or two jack- 
boots, I almost think, for on that occasion the clothes of the in- 
pensioner were put away and the threadbare, ancient uniform re- 
sumed. On they came at a slow, shuffling gait, pitiful in its 
effort to be martial, the officer making his best imitation of a de- 
fiant swagger, the drummer hammering on the brown parchment 
with increasing energy as he neared his goal. They arrived at the 
foot of the column, halted, formed into line, saluted as the drum- 
mer beat a strident roll, and then the officer advanced and reveren- 
tially strung an enormous wreath of ¢mmortelles round one of the 
railings. Turning, he lifted his sword, kissed its hilt, and gave 
the word Vive ?Empereur! 

There was an attempt to bend back the curvature of senility ; 
the radiance of excitement—the ghost of a flush—flitted across 
the leathery cheeks ; there was a spark of fire in the heavy eyes, 
and an answering volume of faint, squeaky repetitions of the ery 
quavered on the air, and then broke out a painful interruption 
of coughs. A roar of jeers burst from the group of street urchins, 
who had surveyed the whole scene in the true iconoclastic mood, 
with their hands in their breeches pockets, and a grin on their saucy 
faces. 

“ Vive 'Empereur!” again cried a veteran on the flank, 
moving towards the boys with threatening crutch. 
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The group burst into a louder crow of irony, while one, bolder 
than the rest, yelled “ turnips,” and “ Hast thou seen my sister?” 
—catch phrases of the gutter. 

“ Silence, mustard!” muttered the indignant veteran, “do you 
not know that when we cry ‘ Vive Emperewr, we mean the 
emperor who is dead ?” 

The skeleton array got permission to “dismiss,” and the 
survivors of the Grand Army dispersed to the nearest wine-shops, 
where, no doubt, they grew vain anc fought their battles o’er 
again and waxed maudlin and wept over the decadence of the age. 

The function would have been grotesque, were it not so 
pathetic. It conveyed one portentous moral: the cult for the 
Napoleonic legend was dying out. 

The weather cleared up in the afternoon, and a bright moon 
illuminated the Boulevard St. Michel that night. Well do I 
remember promenading the pavements and sitting on a bench in 
the small hours, listening with others to the cheery conversation 
of a great painter, athletic and middle-aged, portly of frame, with 
beard of Neptune, and the open laugh and hearty voice of the 
strong men of the plenteous province of the good red wine. He 
managed to speak without letting the ruddy embers in the big 
bowl of his porcelain pipe go out, and we hearkened to him with 
respect, for he was the founder of a school, a less coarse Zola of the 
brush—Gustave Courbet. 


CuaPpTrer LV. 


Our Irish colony was strengthened about this period by the arrival 
of a sprightly young fellow, who has since annexed a niche in 
history, Edmond O'Donovan. He took up his lodgings in the room 
next mine, and there began a friendship which was only severed— 
shall I? yes, I fear I must say it—by his death. In the pages of 
this magazine and elsewhere, I have already written of him, so 
that I have not left myself much to add. He was an ardent 
partisan of what are known as extreme Irish national politics, and 
had it forced upon him that it was more convenient to live out of 
British territory than within it. To Paris he came partly because 
his brother, William, was there before him, and partly because of 
the facilities it afforded for self-education. Nick Walsh-being his 
old friend and fellow-townsman, he naturally gravitated towards 
our Pension. A gay but purposeful stripling he was, well-read, 
quick of perception, and brimming with strong vitality. His 
marked attainments were not of the ordinary University calibre, 
although he had had an honourable University record to his credit 
in “ the silent sister.” He was not given to embroidering his dis- 
course with quotations from the classics. I may almost venture 
to say that he cared more for Mangan and Davis than for Juvenal or 
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Ovid ; anyhow he was fond of singing “Clare’s Dragoons” and 
kindred lyrics, and the bent of his mind evidently lay more to- 
wards as than logic, the use of arms than the use of the 
globes. In chemistry and military engineering he was an adept, 
and bought or borrowed all the treatises he could find on the 
subjects; but the study of Arabic was his passion while in the 
Rue des Fossés St. Victor. He used to absolutely take the gram- 
mar to bed with him, read himself to sleep poring over its pages, 
and re-open it when he turned on his pillow in the morning. 
This strenuous application stood him in good stead in after years. 
The gift of concentrativeness—to employ a long word—was in- 
herited from his father, and was common to the family. William 
O’Donovan was a remarkable instance in proof. He had never 
been to Germany, and yet he mastered the language so that he 
could speak and write it with purity and fluency, and pass for a 
German among Germans, simply by close and patient attention to 
books, and by cultivating the society of the sons of the Fatherland 
settled in Paris. I wrote “mastered” advisedly, for he knew 
German not as the waiter or dragoman knows it in its colloquial- 
isms, but as the scholar familiar with the beauties of Géethe and 
Schiller, and competent to appreciate them. He was a linguist by 
race, and earned a competence by concocting a spicy epitome of 
Paris gossip every week for a number of South American papers. 
To qualify for the post, he had to teach himself Spanish. It may 
be amusing as showing how things are worked in Paris—that hot- 
bed of ingenuity—to explain the method O’Donovan’s employer 
adopted to interest the editors of Brazil and adjoining countries 
in the tittle-tattle of the French capital. He was an advertising 
agent, and undertook to supply them with his weekly budget of 
news in exchange for a column of their space. They were only tco 
glad to accede to his terms. This column he filled with a stereo- 
typed block of notices of patent medicines, Syracusan balms for 
the complexion, infallible preventives of the ague, and the luxur- 
iant hair stimulant patronised by all the crowned heads of Europe. 
The quacks paid him regularly as soon as they were presented 
in a file of the papers wherein, by the wide-spreading influence 
of his cosmopolitan bureau, and the outlay of his money, he had 
secured them such excellent positions for their advertisements. 
Buisson was the name of this wide-awake dealer in puffery: the 
name deserves to be immortalised. 

“ Ha! Buisson,” Willie was wont to chuckle, “ he is no buisson 
creux. I verily believe if he were cast on a desolate island on 
Monday, he would be bossing a prosperous grocery store there by 
Saturday!” 

But the linguist of my acquaintance was my friend and country- 
man, Professor Mortimer, who spoke thirteen languages, more or 
less, and made all melodious with an irrepressible Cork brogue. 
He was a peripatetic dictionary ef dates and saved me many a 
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weary journey to the Imperial library to verify a quotation which 
a treacherous memory failed to supply at the right moment. 
What an outlandish career had his been! Somebody has said 
that if any man’s life, as it really passed, were candidly written, 
it would exceed in interest any romance; it would be riper in 
lessons of sage experience than Bacon, Locke, or Franklin. If 
the ordinary man’s life would be that, what would not Mortimer’s 
have been? In his turn, he had been ship-carpenter and hotel- 
tout, champion vaulter in an Austrian circus and professor of 
Hebrew ina Hamburg college; he made the tour of France as 
secretary to Murphy, the Irish giant, the tour of Germany as 
lecturer on William Shakespeare. He had been the proprietor of 
a company of Spanish ballet-dancers, the boon companion of Sir 
William Don at Baden-Baden, paragraphist on the Jndependance 
Belge at Brussels and tutor to Cnarles Lever’s children at 
Florence. 

A little man with grizzly brush-like beard, spectacles always on 
nose, a white hat on his head, a pipe in his mouth, which pipe 
he removed every ten seconds to go through the motions of 
spitting—a dry sort of spit, like his laugh, which was dry too, and 
his conversation, which was underlain by a dry vein of satire. He 
hated kings, did Professor Mortimer, considered the execution of 
Maximilian of Mexico the greatest triumph the people had in this 
century, averred himself an Orangeman, yet was the most tolerant 
creature.in matters of religion I ever met; was the most vitriolic 
of Reds in his language, most beneficent of Providences in his acts 
—an amiable type, whose mildness of temperament and goodness of 
disposition, no vizor, however so grimly painted, could disguise 
into ferocity. 

In the heart of that rare old street of the School of Medicine, 
down past Blancard’s (who has not heard of Blancard ?—Puff is 
Allah and Blancard, marchand d habits, his Prophet), away 
beyond those wonderful shops with grinning skulls, plaster-casts 
of the heads of notorious murderers, and exquisite prints of most 
interesting developments of cutaneous disease, in the window; 
on by the surgical instrument maker's and medical bookseller’s, is 
the temple where the Professor sat enthroned, the Crémerie 
Revert. A crémerie is a cross between a café and a wineshop, 
where you can enjoy your demi-tasse cheaper than in the one and 
quaff your tumbler of Bordeaux without the suspicion of intem- 
perance attaching to the habitués of the other. It is in the 
erémeries, conspicuous in their brightly-painted fronts, the 
working population of Paris eats its cheap breakfasts and 
dinners—at best a meagre vegetarian sort of a diet. I havea 
card of the Crémerie Revert before me and it sets forth that the 
establishment is renowned for its déjeiiners, and supplies its 
customers with cups of coffee at fifteen centimes and twenty. 
Bowls of chocolate and of rice and brimming vessels of hot or cold 
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milk enter largely into the composition of the rations served out 
in these establishments, and the milk, if not altogether rich and 
pure as the stream Molly draws from the ripe udders of the 
brindled cow, is of a much better quality than that supplied from 
the animal with the iron tail. The liberty of adulteration is 
one of those liberties tyrannously held under repression in 
France. 

As we entered, we found a long, low room with a central passage 
leading to the kitchen at the rear and at either side little marble 
tables with rows of seats for the motley clientéle; and what a motley 
clientele was there! Frenchmen of every class, from the workman 
in his blue blouse to the poor officer, and exiles of every nation, 
speaking ina Babel confusion of languages. But if one listened 
it was easy to note that the guttural accents of a Slavish tongue 
were most frequent. That was because the house was a resort 
of Polish exiles of both emigrations (that after the insur- 
rection of 1831 and the last) and was even said to have been the 
place of meeting of the first Polish convention in Paris. 

An aristocratic crémerie was the Crémerie Revert. That little 
gentleman opposite, with the bullet-head and eyes and Calmuck 
type of face, was the Baron Samwhiski. He had been in the diplo- 
matic service, as representative of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment to the courts and alleys of Constantinople, during the 
insurrection. He was a doctor of laws of the University of Wilna, 
and was very proud, the Baron, although he was dependent on 
his wits for his ways and means. He was working for a benevolent 
Israelite some time before I knew him, engrossing or doing some 
law-clerk labour of the kind, and his employer happened to put a 
packet into his hand, and asked him to take it to a customer's in 
the next street. The blue blood of the Baron bubbled in his veins 
like a geyser. “ Dog of a Jew!” he cried, striking an attitude, 
“do you dare to ask me to carry a parcel, ME,a noble of the Polish 
kingdom!” Poor little Baron, he had all the hauteur of an an- 
cient line, and sat with as much dignity over his small bifteck as 
if it were a feast of Epicurus. How often he had slipped over to 
me and asked me, in an undertone, had I enough tobacco to make 
a cigarette to give him. Perhaps he had been sitting for hours 
among his smoking countrymen, but his pride would not allow 
him to ask them even that favour. I think the Baron was a fool 
for his pride. He was coldly polite to an exile, who was a mere 
roturier, but how cordially he ran to embrace his brother noble in 
distress, the Count Pollbloski. (The names of all the noble gentle- 
men ended in ski, and, as a rule, the preceding syllable was a 
sneeze). Pollbloski’s paternal domains consisted in several chateaux 
in Spain, and his fixed income in the allowance he received 
monthly from the Administration, for these exiles were entitled to 
assistance from the French Government. Samwhiski had been at 
great pains to impress upon me that this subvention was not in 
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the light of a gift, but was simply the repayment of a loan given 
by Poland to France during the wars of Napoleon. Ex-privates of 
the army of revolution received ten francs a month; ex-captains, 
twenty-tive ; wounded men, the same ; and those who were anxious 
to take out one of the learned professions were allowed thirty-five 
francs a month and had the privilege of free lectures. I knew a 
Pole, Alfred de Gryesicki, who broke from his medical course at 
the University of Vienna, to join the forces of Langiewicz, in 1863, 
fought in the patriot’s cavalry to the close, and was continuing his 
studies at the Faculty of Paris. I often met him limping out of 
the hospital of the Clinique, on his pair of high crutches, for poor 
de Gryesicki had his right leg blown off from the hip in his thirty- 
fifth engagement. As the handsome youth, defiant even in his 
mutilation, passed by, many a hat was doffed respectfully to him 
by the bystanders, who recognised in him a type of his afflicted, 
but proud nation. Nearly every one of the Poles to be encoun- 
tered in the Crémerie had served with distinction in the insur- 
rection. That wild-looking fellow in the bluish-grey military 
mantle had seventeen wounds on various parts of his body. If 
you observed his hand, when he stretched it for his cup of coffee, 
two of the fingers were wanting. The old man with that splendid 
Vandyke head, with whom he spoke, had been a wealthy merchant 
in Cracow. Now he was a penniless outcast, lone in his age, a 
stranger in a strange land. He gave of his earthly goods to pur- 
chase arms to free Poland; and when the failure came his money 
boxes were emptied into the laps of his unhappy brethren. It 
was pitiable to see that old man, when he ought to have been 
the centre of a joyous family-circle, stalking solitary up and down 
in that dingy hostelry. He made no friends; his one pleasure 
was to sit to a game of chess with a rival, an Irish refugee: his 
one item of expenditure, the petit noir, he humbly asked of 
* Monsieur Jean,” the waiter. Two sous was all that went to the 
establishment from his slender purse, the night long. There is 
unacknowledged heroism squandering itself thus in the bye-ways 
and out-of-the-way corners of the world which would bear com- 
parison, and come best out of the trial, with that which attitudi- 
nizes in the lime-light glare of success. That poor old Cracow 
merchant was a nobler figure in my eyes than the Napoleon of the 
Place Vendome. 

Mortimer was a most useful man in this extraordinary caravan- 
seral. He was at the service of every poor devil who could not 
make his wishes known in broken French. I have absolutely 
seen him talking in the Cherkess language or dialect, to a big 
ruffianly-looking savage, with a face in which all that was not 
pirate was brigand. An escaped felon from Toulon I should have 
taken him for, were it not for his loose frogged robe of wool, with 
an arrangement suspiciously like one of cartridge tubes slung 
across in front. It was the orthodox costume of Circassia, and 
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Mortimer having noticed the hapless barbarian’s futile endeavours 
to make himself understood, took pity upon him, and went to the 
trouble of picking up a selection from the Cherkess vocabulary 
for his especial benefit. The rude mountaineer had not the same 
resource to fall back upon as our great Irish painter. They 
were fond of telling a story of Nick Walsh, which I cannot 
conscientiously believe to be based on fact. He wanted a f2w 
boiled eggs in the crémerie, but could not for the life of him 
recollect the French for eggs. In his difficulty, he drew out a 
note-book, and sketched a couple of them on a leaf. The waiter 
nodded, smiled, said “ ow, owz,” and rushed off to re-appear with 
a plate of apples! The man who, as I now think, was the inventor 
of the story, used to soften it by the remark, ** You know, old 
fellow, if you had only the chance of putting a little colour into 
your sketch, that would never have occurred ; but, as a draughts- 
man, I’m afraid you are no Apeiies.” 

There were a number of hotels in the vicinity, which were 
under the surveillance of the police. Political exiles allowed to 
re-enter France on urgent private affairs were obliged to locate 
themselves in these hotels. Amongst those exiles, in the quarter 
for a fortnight or so, was a brother of the Orsini, who had been 
guillotined for the attempt on the life of Napoleon III. in 1858. 
William O’Donovan knew him and once paid a visit in his company 
to Dumas. Orsini was anxious to interest him on behalf of 
some fund for the relief of Italians impoverished by the part they 
had taken in the struggles for national independence ; O'Donovan 
was glad to embrace the opportunity of having a peep at the great 
romancer under his own roof-tree. They were received cordially, 
Orsini being among the friends of Dumas. Everything was 
charmingly free and easy. The burly magician of the pen was 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves opposite a wide fire-place with crackling 
logs on the andirons. One fair lady in a dressing-gown reclined 
in an easy-chair, with her legs supported on another, and smoked 
a Russian cigarette. A second leant over the grand old man, and 
toyed with his frizzled locks. The latter quietly left the room as 
the visitors entered. The occupant of the armchair never took 
the slightest notice of their presence, but calmly continued blow- 
ing cloudlets. 

“Is Madame in the way?” queried Dumas. 

“ Not at all,” answered Orsini, courteously, “on the contrary, as 
I am on an errand of charity, I am the more pleased to have her 
here, for her woman's heart is sure to aid me.” 

Madame inclined her head slightly, and the Italian proceeded 
to expound his mission. 

* Command me,” said Dumas, heartily, when he had heard him 
out. ‘I shall do all I can for you, but meantime you will want 
something for present necessities. Take whatever the gods send 
you on the mantelpiece.” 
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“ There are only five francs and a few sous here, master!” said 
Orsini, ruefully. 

Dumas laughed a joyous laugh, full of the spirit of schoolboy 
mischief. 

“T am hardly surprised,” he said, looking at the lady, “the 
money takes wings to itself and flies away; but if it were five 
hundred or fifteen hundred instead of five francs, you know, 
Orsini, you were welcome to it. But my young friend here, he 
is not Italian ?” 

“ No, sire,” said O’Donovan, “ I am from Ireland.” 

“Treland, ah! I recollect, la verte Erinn, the land of castles and 
giants and mountains, and the men who wear petticoats, on the 
borders of England, is it not? But you speak French well ?” 

“ We are not all uncivilized there, master, and I am proud to 
meet you and to tell you how much you are prized in my country. 
It is years since I made the acquaintance of one of your family 
there. I became very intimate with him, and 1 am indebted to 
him for many hours of delightful enjoyment.” 

“One of my family! This is astonishing. I never heard of 
any of them who went to Ireland. There must be some mistake.” 

“No mistake, I assure you. He is well known there, and a 
great favourite.” 

“ You have set my curiosity on fire. Name him, pray ?” 

“The Count of Monte-Cristo!” 

The prince of novelists bounded off his seat, caught O’Donovan 
in his arms, hugged him to his broad breast, and kissed him on 
both cheeks. Then holding him back from him, he looked at him 
with eyes blazing with triumph and gladness, and exclaimed, 
“You are right,’my child; the Irish are not uncivilized, they have 
esprit; they are worthy to be French. I was never paid a higher 
compliment in my life.” 

One day Mortimer called me mysteriously into a corner, and 
whispered, “ If you or any of the boys ever get into a scrape here 
—such accidents will happen in the best regulated families—come 
to me and I will help you out of it. I have more influence than 
you imagine.” 

My features must have betrayed my astonishment. 

“ No, it is not the influence of money—I have not dug up a 
nugget—but it is something which money cannot buy. Listen, 
the chief of a department of the mouchards, the political spies of 
the Empire, is my admirer, and is burning to do me a service.” 

I thought the Professor had a mosquito in his salt-box, as the 
French phrase it. 

*‘ He is a Corsican—they are all Corsicans—and I said the other 
night in his hearing—mind, I said it intentionally, for I am very 
deep—that I could not understand any native of Corsica being ill- 
affected to the Imperial dynasty. With them fidelity to the 
Empire should be a matter of family duty. Corsicans should love 
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the Bonapartes, for it was a Bonaparte who made that islet in the 
Mediterranean the most famous in the world, and the undying 
glory of the first Napoleon was reflected on every individual 
Corsican for all time. He moved towards me, grasped my hand, 
and said I was made after his own heart; the most sensible man 
he had ever met, and that I had grasped the situation in a 
sentence. Whenever it lay in his power to befriend me or mine I 
had but to call on him. You see,” concluded Mortimer, chuck- 
ling, “I had supplied the blackguard with an excuse for his dirty 
trade.” 

“But how do you know he belonged to the secret police ?” 

“You must not ask too many questions,” replied Mortimer, 
sententiously. 

A day came when we had need for the promised aid, and when 
it was loyally rendered ; but the account of that accident in our 
well-regulated family must be reserved for a later chapter in these 
veracious but disconnected memoirs. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN advertisement appeared one day in a paper printed in 
English, in Paris—a paper Byron and Thackeray have honoured by 


mention—seeking for a gentleman of University education who 
was qualified to contribute original articles on French subjects and 
write dramatic criticisms on French plays. I sent in an applica- 
tion, and told Mr. Bingham, who called over the same eveniny, 
what I had done. He smiled, and said, “ You'll suit them, no 
doubt, but they will never suit you. Half the English writers in 
Paris have had a sickening of that factory. The vacancy is on 
their own staff.” I received an answer to my letter by return of 
post, praying me to call at the house of the editor. He mentioned 
his terms, which suited me; and then he kindly held forth the 
promise that remuneration would rise, and that certain other 
advantages would follow, such as that of obtaining work elsewhere. 
For instance, a weekly letter for the Observer, of London, went with 
the office. That statement I subsequently discovered to be—putting 
things mildly—disingenuous. But the whole advertisement was 
framed on the same lines. They wanted, not a dramatic critic, 
but a translator who could turn French news into readable con- 
densed form for publication. The editor—I shall call him Pomposo, 
as he is dead, in charity to his relatives—was one of the most 
arbitrary and overbearing individuals I ever had the misfortune 
to come across. To test my abilities, he askei me to write an 
imaginary criticism of a fictitious performance of a play of Racine, 
at the Théatre Frangais. I did it to oblige and to gratify my 
own humour, and I was forthwith accepted. I found that my 
duties were far more laborious than I had been led to believe, 
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and were made insufferably irksome bythe continuous interference 
of this agedincubus. Punctual, as if I were an operative in Wool- 
wich arsenal, I had to present myself for work every morning. 
Business was carried out on a peculiar plan in this literary factory. 
The editorial offices were on the first floor. Pomposo, a handsome 
fleshy man, of fine presence, stood in front of a desk in one corner 
of a room, from which he could survey the movements of his 
colleagues. These were three and sometimes four, and were seated 
at tables, mute as mice. The editor—bless the mark !—was of 
uneven temper; sometimes he was as splenetic as a sick rattle- 
snake, and sometimes, when his digestion was good, or he had 
secured a bargain at the Hotel des Ventes the previous afternoon, 
he assumed a ponderous affability. There was an English reading- 
room on the ground-floor, and the Paris morning papers were 
brought up from it before the subscribers arrived, that Pomposo 
might mark the articles to be copied. These were not cut out, that 
would be too wasteful ; pins were simply stuck into them, diagonally. 
if they were to be abbreviated, perpendicularly if they were to 
be given in full. After we had done with them, they were sent 
over to the reading-room. If Pomposo left the room for a moment, 
the tongues of the unfortunate slave-driven employés were loosened. 
It was exactly as if a dreaded pedagogue had left a schoolroom ; 
the cat was away, the mice began toplay. I felt mean, but I put 
up with it, for which I deserved small praise, seeing that I was 
there of my own will and to suit my own objects, and was not de- 
pendent for support on the situation. After the first edition of the 
paper was “ put to bed,” my colleagues, Pomposo and I, left for a 
late breakfast. I had to return at half-past one to write a money 
article on the fluctuations of the Bourse—of which I knew nothing, 
and professed to know nothing then, and know less, if possible, 
now—and to turn a thermometrical report from Reaumur into 
Fahrenheit. Then I was at liberty for a few hours, when I had to 
call on Pomposo at his own quarters to worry at more translation, 
and carefully block out at his dictation the programme for the fol- 
lowing day. I have never been on the treadmill, but from a com- 
parison of experiences with those who have, this, I should imagine, 
was a less mild form of punishment. The only half hour of 
pleasure I had in the dull round of responsible labour, punctuated 
with incessant nagging, was when Fabre, the messenger with the 
quotations from the Bourse, arrived. He had been a prévét 
@armes in a cavalry regiment, and as soon as I had finished my 
comments on the state of the money market, we slipped off our 
shoes, uneurthed two single-sticks from a cupboard, and went 
silently at each other with a vengeance for half an hour. I stood 
the torture of the ordeal of brain and mind for two months, and 
then I left, forfeiting a month’s saiary in lieu of notice. My 
successor, Mr. Davitt, a barrister, stood it but three weeks, and his 
successor, Mr. Pitman, a son of an M.F.H., was irritated so sorely 
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before he quitted that he threatened to throw Pomposo out of the 
window. 

The leading London papers were admirably served by their 
Paris agents at that era. The reckless competition for the earliest 
intelligence had not yet set in; the pen of the ready writer was 
not handicapped by that pestilent wire, which is utterly de- 
structive of style and too often lends itself to inaccuracy. It 
was a pleasure to read the communications that were then mailed 
to England daily; they were scholarly or graceful, piquant or 
graphic, or all four combined. Mr. Meagher, who had previously 
acted in the same capacity in Madrid, was the Times’ correspon- 
dent, a gentleman of large experience, of culture and of steady 
judgment. The most popular letters, undoubtedly, were those of 
Mr. Felix Whitehurst of the Telegraph, although severe censors 
might object to their excessive vivacity. They were evidently 
written currente calamo, in a breezy, slapdash, steeplechase 
fashion that almost carried one’s breath away; but they had this 
allurement—if they did not give much serious insight into what 
was passing, they were prodigal of amusement. Like ‘ Man- 
hattan’s” lucubrations in the Morning Herald during the Ameri- 
can Civil War, they were a feature in the sheet where they 
appeared. The Fat Boy might have been defied to yawn over 
them. Poor Whitehurst (he died prematurely) could not help 
being lively; he was a man with a boy’s heart, knew every move 
on the boards, was intimate with all the ins and outs of Imperial 
Paris, and had a happy knack of freshening up a stale anecdote, 
and of imparting to the idle babble of the ante-room all the 
moment of a state secret. He put too much Cayenne pepper into 
his literary pabulum for some tastes; but the fact remains—the 
food was greedily devoured. One charm he possessed in perfection, 
that of tickling the average British intellect into a complacent 
sense of its own importance. Mr. Vestryman Bull took up the 
paper in the back parlour of his favourite tavern—it didn’t matter 
if the sloppy ring of the bottom of a pewter-pot were smudged 
upon it—and as he read, his spirit was warmed with the glow of a 
supreme satisfaction. He felt socially elevated; he was almost 
the equal of dukes—that is, of foreign dukes; he was behind the 
scenes at palaces, clubs, and theatres ; he knew exactly how much 
was paid for Mademoiselle Trois-Etoile’s high-steppers and who 
paid it, and could give a shrewd guess as to the origin of the affair 
of honour between little X—— and the Vicomte Barbiche. In 
short, he was led unconsciously to smear himself with the un- 
guent of flattery, and therein lay the spell which these letters 
cast over the public for so long. Mr. Whitehurst was a staunch 
Imperialist, and a favourite with Napoleon III., who made him a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Some Englishmen in Paris 
considered it excessively bad form in a British subject to have 
accepted this decoration. Circumstances alter cases. I-have seen 
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a scrap of red ribbon peeping from the button-hole of at least 
one of these self-same cavillers since. 

The Morning Post was represented by Mr. Brown, who had a 
touch of extreme delicacy, when he chose, and could approach the 
most risky of subjects in a manner so artfully artless, in 
seeming, that the forced growth of salon and coulisse had the 
innocent perfume and colour of the primrose by the hedgerow. 
Has the faculty of writing such letters died out? We never see 
them now, not since Grenville Murray went over to the majority. 
Some of his little stories, too, were gems in their way, with the 
finish of cameos wrought by a master. Nor must 1 forget Mr. 
Elliot Bowyer, of the Morning Advertiser, and for many years 
dramatic critic of Gulignani’s Messenger, an elder who would not 
admit he was old, a model of exuberant, almost frolicsome, juve- 
nility in deportment and dress, conversation and writing. What a 
memory was his for classical lore and contemporary gossip, and 
what a jaunty way he had of flooring you with the full tide of 
his knowledge! He was essentially a club man, and his airy 
levity—forgive me, St. Francis of Sales, the latest patron of 
pressmen, if I was wrong—to me, was simply delightful. I often 
think that his birth must have been presided over by Juventas, 
and that Momus must have ladled him out his infantile arrowroot ; 
he was a male Ninon de l’Enclos with Palmerston’s sprig of 
parsley twirling between his lips, and Luca fa Presto’s quill ready 
to jump out of his inkstand. Of the Hon. Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
Hely Bowes I cannot speak freely, I am under obligations to both; 
each has been so much my friend that I almost feel like the man 
in Goldoni’s comedy, “non ho cuore de dirne male, e non ho 
coraggio de dirne bene.” The former was one of the most trust- 
worthy authorities in French history I ever met, the latter one 
of the most trustworthy guides in French politics, only he was 
too fond of dealing with la haute politique for my predilections. 
Reared in the companionship of such worthies as Prévost Paradol, 
John Lemoinne and Edouard Hervé, Mr. Bowes was of the school 
where solid views were to be had, and a straightforward tone ac- 
quired. He was, and is still, I believe, the chief correspondent of 
the Standard, and may be regarded among the safest judges of 
events on the Continent, for he is uniformly careful and conscien- 
tious, and is terse in the expression of his opinions, never beating 
about the bush; but he has just one fault—he is ever so little in- 
clined to be a frondeur. After all, this, which is but a tendency 
to take the part of the side which is down, is less a fault thar a 
chivalrous foible. The Dean of the syndicate of the English 
press in Paris was Mr. Crawford, of the Daily News, a gentleman 
of evenly balanced mind and honest instincts, and personally 
much respected; the list closes with my comrade, Merrick, of the 
Echo, who yielded to none of the band in common sense and 
industry. 
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Possibly, some critics may accuse me of betraying professional 
secrets in giving the foregoing names. I have my plea, which | 
shall advance anon, and I hold that it is sound. Méanwhile, let 
me impress upon the public, that one may toil and toil the dear 
days of his life and never get the credit of his labours under the 
English system. He is swallowed up in the omnivorous maw of 
anonymous journalism. Unless he is a Russell or a Sala, and 
singles himself from the throng by exceptional talent or the force 
of circumstances exceptionally favourable, he is unknown—the 
veriest obscure drudge. Brain is the bondsman of capital. In 
France it is different ; the writer, by a law passed under the first 
Republic, has to sign his articles. ‘This may be a disadvantage to 
him in the political sense, as it forces him to consistency. If he 
has ambition to become a Deputy, his utterances in the Chamber 
must not diverge too angularly from his manifestoes in print. 
Indeed, when one thinks over it, this fathering of articles would 
be a distinct disadvantage, a deadly blow, to some eager adven- 
turers in the British House of Commons, who are one thing at 
the writing-desk and another in St. Stephen’s. But such an 
argument, which could be welcomed only by the charlatan, is more 
than countervailed by the undeniable fact that the French system 
protects the writer in purse and elevates him in position. Grace 
to it he makes his client2le, which will follow him, no matter to 
whom the manufactured rag on which he fixes his ideas may 
belong; and, again, the littératewr—he who has individuality, 
originality, heart, and that which the Germans call geist—is not 
confounded with the mechanical scribe. Soul is more than scis- 
sors and paste. He who produces is more valuable than he who 
pares and planes and sandpapers. In this vast London—where much 
against my will I write, for I like it not—there are dullards 
masquerading as literary men who are only fit to put the tails to 
semicolons. What is literature and who are its professors ? 
Shallow-pated cheats, with puffed-up conceit of self and itching 
palm for specie, too many of them. There be various animals, 
some invertebrate, in this menagerie of cheats, tradesmen of 
literature I call them, and there be one beast. Yea, one Beast, 
the odious sub-editor: if Justice stands beyond earth’s rim, 
there must be an innermost, more awesome, ring of hell than the 
Florentine ever saw awaiting him. Had I the power I would consign 
him—whenever he stepped outside his duties—to the hundred- 
and-thirty-sixth place of punishment of Sakyamuni. He reads 
copy he cannot rise to the height of understanding, and daubs it 
with a gr s sponge, vainly imagining that it is the pumice-stone 
of Horace. 

In France, he dare not do that, all because of that blessed regu- 
lation of signed articles. 

Why does not the Beast confine him to his craft, have a keen 
nose for libel, make his corrections. of orthography, put in his pet 
VOL. XXXIV. 
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punctuation, and meddle not with garments of style or with the 
offspring of brain—offspring which he is impotent to beget ? With 
this amorphous tribe I couple the plodding compilers who suck 
the skull-cavities of dead men in the British Museum—the perky 
pedants from Oxford, who fancy a dry library is the live world and 
know not that one pennyweight of mother-wit is worth an ounce 
troy of borrowed erudition —the esthetes in gaiters and varnished 
boots, with their clustering locks and consummate affectation— 
the little self-sufficient dilettanti with their frog-in-the-fable 
tumidity. Damn them all! I like a good, round, hearty curse. 
There is one satisfaction in the Republic of letters; it is a 
Republic. Brains are not hereditary; but the work they create 
cap be sent down to posterity, a more lasting and solid possession 
than lands or plate. -He who is so poor to-day that he must plod 
wearily for his pittance may speak to coming ages through his 
writings, may stamp the influence of his genius on generations 
unborn. Therein lie his consolations and his aid to dignity. 
When oppressed by the carks and cares of this mean world, he can 
retire to his study (if he have one), and wrap himself up in 
cloak invisible, and transport him as on the carpet of the magi- 
cian to regions far asunder, not of space only, but of time. He can 
watch with quickening pulse some scene of glorious tourney with 
Scott, or linger in amorous dalliance in Persian vales with Moore ; 
he can wander with the austere Dante through the dim corridors 
of the Inferno, or storm with Milton the very citadels of Heaven! 

Zounds! Here I am off at a tangent, buffeting with shadows 
and ina temper most fretful. Who can avoid irritation in this 
murky winter clime, where sunshine is doled out by driblets ? 

But the critics still harp on the charge that I am committing 
breach of confidence. Let me tell them, once for all, that the 
example has been set me by the directors of the London news- 
papers themselves. When, some time ago, a contributor to an 
American magazine, anxious to reveal the penetralia of the Press 
and lacking knowledge of his theme, applied to head-quarters for 
information, he was supplied with it. True, the information was 
not always full or unbiassed ; but still the precedent is there. The 
Great Unknown condescended to disclose his features, nor was he 
wrong. It is impossible to assign any valid reason why the Editor 
should be surrounded with mystery any more than the Premier, 
the Doctor, or the Bishop. He pretends to teach us how to 
govern ourselves, heal our ills, and be righteous. Why should 
he be invested with secrecy like oracles of Dodona? If his 
superiority be not a sham, let him stand out in the sunlight. 


(To be continued.) 
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STEPHANIE. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


Avtuoz or “A Fatat Passion,” “A Proresstonat Beauty,” &c. 


** How on earth could we love her? She had caused us such bitter 
disappointment !” 

“And how could Gerald care for a pale, strange-looking little 
witch, with her queer name after her French mother? For witch 
of course she must be to have fascinated our fastidious brother to 
the extent of marrying her.” 

Gerald was our only brother, twenty-six years of age, tall, and 
svelte, and handsome, and the idol of his sisters—two of us—one 
widowed and the other, myself, an old maid. 

Few sisters are perfectly satisfied, as a rule, when their brother 
has found someone dearer to him than those who have loved him 
and administered to his comforts all their lives. Yet I really think 
we should have been moderately content if his choice had been to 
our own taste. 

Why it had not been so was just a mystery. Edith Falconer, 
whom we had set our hearts on seeing Mrs. Gerald Fane, was a 
“daughter of the gods ”—tall and divinely fair, and it puzzled us 
how his heart or his fancy could have travelled towards the 
daughter of a Canadian planter—when our letters were constantly 
full of Edith’s beauty and Edith’s goodness, and when we had made 
a point of dilating on her attractions, from morn till eve, whenever 
he was at home. 

Edith was with us when the letter came bidding us welcome his 
wife, and I saw the surprise and disappointment legibly written in 
her beautiful blue eyes. 

Not that Edith was really in love with him, but she had always 
felt an enormous interest in the brother of her dearest friends—an 
interest which we had fully thought would ripen into love. 

And this is what Gerald wrote : 

*T shall bring her to you, my poor, stricken little Stéphanie. She 
would be quite alone in the wide world now if it was not for me! 
We were married beside the death-bed of her father, and she was 
scarcely a wife before she was wholly an orphan, with never a 
relative on earth. I have promised her so much love from you both, 
that she will not, I know, feel the loss of mother and sister, who 
were drowned on their way out to America—while J shall fill the 
place of all others—father, brother, husband.” 

l2 
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As we read this, we felt convinced how it was that Gerald had 
married her. It was from sheer pity. We fully decided this 
point, and it did not make us feel more pleasantly on the subject, 
for we were sure that poor Gerald had been victimised, sacrificed, 
etc., etc. 

We went about our preparations, however, for their coming ; 
furnished the rooms newly and prettily, and did our best to ensure 
comfort to the bride, but it must be confessed our hearts were not 
in our work. 

On the evening they were expected we had no one at the 
house, thinking Stéphanie would prefer it so. That is, we had 
only Edith Faleoner—but then she was just one of ourselves. 

Gerald looked handsomer than ever, as he sprang out of the 
carriage and rushed up the steps, and with a radiant face kissed 
us both. Then he ran down again, and lifted out a tiny figure, 
which he bore in his arms as if it had been a child, and, placing it 
before us, said: 

“ Here’s my darling !—the sweetest little darling that ever trod 
the earth !” 

He went away then to attend to the luggage, and she made a 
sort of movement as if to rush after him, but stopped abruptly. 
Then, with quivering lips, she lifted her glance to us, with a help- 
less, wistful look; but presently a softer light crept into her great 
dark, wild-looking eyes, and she clasped our hands, and bent and 
kissed them. 

After this, we took her into the drawing-room, and introduced 
her to Edith, and I saw her queer, dark little face brighten up 
strangely, as Edith greeted her affectionately. 

“Please call me Sté,and not Mrs. Fane,” she whispered, in a 
low, frightened voice, “my heart yearns to be called by that 
name. Papa loved it so!” and, turning her face away, she sobbed 
once or twice. 

Gerald came in just then, and, shaking hands with Edith, went 
over to his wife at once. 

“Come, my bird! You had better let my sisters show you to 
your room, so as you can trim your feathers a little,” he said, 
lovingly stroking back the soft fluffy dark hair gently from her 
brow. My sister carried her off at once, and of course Gerald 
followed. He did not seem able to take his eyes off her for a 
moment. 

“ What a queer little fright she is—she looks like an elf! He 
must only have married her from pity, I suppose!” I could not help 
saying. 

“Not a fright, surely!” Edith answered quickly, “we see her in 
an unfavourable moment. Her grief has told on her face, but she 
has glorious eyes, and I can see what took Gerald. It is her 
winning manner, just like a petted child’s.” 

I glanced at Edith admiringly, thinking what an angel of for- 
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giveness she was, and when the bride came down again, I took a 
malicious pleasure in comparing her with Edith. 

Edith, so fair and so lovely, with hair like spun gold, and a wild 
rose bloom on her cheeks, and with a graceful, willowy figure. 
And Sté—to call her by the curious abbreviation she wished—so 
small and dusky—with a colourless skin and nothing to recommend 
her but two immense black eyes, which certainly were as lustrous 
as twin stars and as soft as velvet. 

Later in the evening, when dinner was over, and Edith had 
drawn her away to look at Gerald’s drawings, he came up and sat 
down by me. 

* Ellen, you must not form an opinion of Sté’s attractions now,” 
he whispered earnestly; “she is not herself; naturally she is as 
bright and happy as a bird and altogether charming. You must 
help me to chase away her trouble and bring back her smiles. 
And then, you don’t know how pretty my little one is when she 
smiles,” he went on enthusiastically. 

And wondering how she could ever be pretty, I forgot to 
answer. So after a momentary pause, he said, 

“ Edith is more beautiful than ever, I see!” 

“Ah!” Ithought, “he could not help comparing these two— 
the girl he had needlessly thrown aside and the girl he had linked 
himself to for life.” 

It was not long before Sté “was more like herself,” as Gerald 
said. Her sorrow had been so wild and so passionate that 
naturally it soon wore itself out. The colour came back to her 
dark cheeks, an additional lustre to her eyes, and I could often 
hear her carolling snatches of songs. 

They were mostly French ones—some with a wonderful pathos 
ringing through them; and her pronunciation of her maternal 
tongue was the prettiest thing imaginable. Yes, she was growing 
merry enough. 

Gerald’s love was so perfect, and he filled the place of father, 
brother and husband so entirely, as he had said, that he left her 
nothing to wish for. 

My sister was growing very fond of her, and declared her 
to be remarkably pretty, but I could see no beauty in her, neither 
could I love her—my devotion to Edith utterly precluded it. 

Sté grew to be popular with Gerald’s men-friends too. They 
thought her charming, and his especial friend, a young fellow 
who was a doctor rapidly rising in his profession, and who had 
been an admirer of Edith’s, came more frequently than the 
rest. 

Before Gerald’s marriage, Dr. Percival had made small progress 
in his wooing, but since, Edith had seemed more favourably 
inclined towards him. 

He was passionately fond of singing, and had a superb voice. 
Edith could not sing a note, but Sté’s and Mark Percival’s voices 
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blended splendidly together. Thus hours were spent, every hour, I 
thought, that he could spare from his practice, in these duets. 

And Gerald, who was also fanatico per la musica, never seemed 
to tire of listening to the two. 

I was very wicked, I know. I really believed Sté to be artful 
and designing; her childlike, blithe manner I fancied was assumed ; 
I saw how happy she was in the hours spent in Mark Percival’s 
society, and it made me dislike her ten times more for finding 
pleasure anywhere but with her husband. 

I consoled myself with believing that she was trying to bewitch 
poor Edith’s lover as she had bewitched my brother, and listened 
indignantly, when she said, in her pretty childish fashion, 

* T wish Edith and Dr. Percival would come; it’s getting quite 
late, and they are not here yet. And I miss them so. Isn’t Dr. 
Percival handsome and accomplished, Ger ? ” 

I don’t think a doubt of her ever entered his mind until I put 
it there. I began with a look, or a little word opportunely 
dropped. 

Then I rushed into the thing suddenly, and shall never forget 
the expression of pain on his face, when I said: 

“ Mark Percival admires Sté very much, Gerald. How well 
their voices suit! I think if he had chanced to meet her before 
her marriage, you would have had a very formidable rival.” 

He did not answer ; he grew dreadfully white, and, biting his 
lips, turned away. 

But I had not done. 

There was an excuse for me, for I loved my brother with all my 
heart, and I was jealous for him. 

“Hasn’t Sté a wonderfully powerful voice for such a little 
creature?” 

“ That is a lovely thing she is singing now. It is Beethoven’s 
Adelaide, isn’t it?” he answered, quietly. 

“Yes; her favourite song, or rather Mark Percival’s, which is 
about the same !” 

He looked at me sternly for the first time in his life, and then said: 

“ You have never really loved anyone, Ellen. But be careful that 
you don’t plant thorns that may prick you more than anyone else.” 

His words were prophetic. How deeply I repented my wicked- 
ness no one knows. Yet at this time I hated Sté for being the 
cause of the first rebuke that Gerald had given me, and in Edith’s 
ear I put a word now and then that soon built up a wall of ice 
between her and my brother’s wife. 

Gerald grew. silent, and even a little morose. 

And Sté felt it, and was hurt that he did not tell her the cause 
of his change. She became reserved, crushing back her loving 
impulses ; and as Mark Percival’s visits had suddenly grown less 
frequent, Gerald thought Sté was grieving over this. 

Gerald, who was not a rich man, and an artist by profession, 
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worked by night as well as by day—worked to keep himself from 
thinking. And so some months went by. He was looking miser- 
able at last, and Sté, declaring he was really ill, begged him to 
take rest. Her anxiety chasing’ away her latter reserve, she 
insisted on his seeing a physician, but he steadily refused. She 
begged then that she might send for Mark Percival. 

When she said that I looked at Gerald—a look that spoke 
volumes. She just wanted an excuse to have him again near her, 
I thought, and my glance told that and more. 

Then there came into Gerald’s blue eyes an expression that 
defied my understanding. I could not tell if it was a defiance of 
me or a curious sort of resignation to the will of a woman whom 
he worshipped with all his soul. 

“Yes,” he said, Janguidly, “ send for Percival, if it will relieve 
your mind.” 

The next day Mark Percival came, and for a long while he and 
Gerald were closeted together, while Sté and my sister and myself 
were told not to go near the room, but when Mark Percival came 
out into the hall Sté spied him from the lawn, and in a moment 
she was by his side, speaking intently—so intently that she never 
saw my eyes watching from a bow window in the morning-room 
that jutted out, giving a view of the rest of the building. 

By-and-by they went down the steps, side by side, into the 
garden, and I heard him say, in rather a low voice, 

“He must stop work and rest a little, Mrs. Fane. He com- 
plains of a pricking sensation in his right side and shoulder. I do 
not like that. It is rather unfavourable. Still, with our united 
care, and with rest, I think we shall bring him round.” 

And Sté answered him with a smile. I could not see that, and 
believe that she was young and sanguine, and that she never 
realised her husband’s danger. How could I give her credit for 
this when I suspected her—suspected as foully as I could—that it 
was not Gerald whom she loved, but—Mark Percival. 

Gerald was resolved to work on in spite of everything. We were 
not rich, he said, and work was necessary then for several weeks. 
Sté, instead of passing the hours in his studio, as she used to do, 
would remain in her own room, with her door locked—sulking, 
I told my sister. : 

At last, one day a blow fell on us all—a dreadful blow, and 
harder to me since I believed I had helped to bring it—that, 
perhaps, I was really the instrument that had dealt it. Had I 
not made my brother unhappy? Perhaps he would not have 
worked so incessantly in the vain hepe of banishing thought. 

Sté found him one bright sumise “s day, apparently lifeless, 
beside his easel—and for weeks he tungered, hovering, as it were, 
between us and eternity. 

And his wife, remorseful of her treachery and want of faith, 
seemed to have no thought but him. She never left him for a 
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moment, and if she slept it was by snatches only, with her 
head against his pillow, when his slightest movement would 
awaken her. 

After what seemed an age of anxiety to us, the doctor said he 
would live, but never more to work, for Gerald’s right arm was 
paralysed. I had been growing less bitter in my feelings towards 
Sté during my brother’s illness—she seemed to be really so devoted 
to him. But when they said he was not to work any more with 
his brush, a look of triumph came into her eyes which puzzled 
me, and again I began to doubt her, and the doubt grew stronger 
when I saw her meet Mark Percival in the porch, and stand for 
many a minute in earnest whispered conversation. Once—from 
behind a Laurentinus bush—I saw her place her hand on his arm, 
and look up into his face, her great wild, dark eyes full of glittering 
tears, while she said, with quivering lips, 

“How much longer? Oh, these last weeks have been centuries 
tome. And if—oh, if you have not been deceiving me—I may 
hope——” 

“ Everything!” he answered, interrupting her, and taking the 
mite of a hand in his. “I tell you that you have not many more 
days to wait, and then we shall both be very happy.” 

Upon this, Sté smiled up into his handsome eyes with a strange 
wistful yearning look that drove me almost wild with the bitterest 
anger and suspicion. Now I dare not even look back to the horrible 
feelings that filled my heart with regard to the woman whom my 
brother had made his wife, and in whom he had placed his happi- 
ness, his infinite faith, and, more than all, his honour. 

But Gerald was in a weak and critical state, and I did not dare 
to warn him of what I feared. He was very loving and tender to 
her, and I could see his eyes follow her slight figure wherever she 
moved with an expression of mingled affection and doubt that was 
sad to look upon. 

When one day she heard Mark Percival’s voice at the door, she 
darted out of the room to meet him, forgetful of a mass of roses 
on her lap with which she was making a bouquet, and heedless 
of the lovely fragile flowers in her haste and evident agitation, she 
trod out their beauty with her feet. 

Then I heard Gerald murmur to himself, “ Poor little one! 
She is so young! I hoped to make her happy, but I am so grave 
and quiet that she cannot love me. God give me strength to 
bear it!” 

I told my sister of this, but she would hardly listen. Sté had 
bewitched her, and she declared that my brother’s wife was a 
thoughtless child, but nothing worse. 

The death of the summer had come, and autumn brought its 
wailing wind, and the leaves died in company with the long bright 
days, wrapped in splendid cerements of rainbow hues. And Gerald 
grew no better. 
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The truth was, that he did not care to live. 

Sté was in a state of feverish excitement, which seemed to grow 
worse each hour. One day, I felt the crisis was near. Her 
cheeks burnt with two red spots; her eyes had a wilder look, and 
I knew that her ear was strained to catch every sound of coming 
footsteps. 

At last she heard the welcome sound of Mark Percival’s laugh. 
He had not been near us for a whole week, and, regardless of us, 
she flew down the stairs to him. 

I heard him exclaim : 

“ Hurrah ! it’s all right.” 

And her answer was : 

“ God bless you! how goed you are.” 

In another moment or two she ran upstairs again, and I followed 
her; but if she was aware of my supervision, she did not care. 

Gerald was reclining in an easy chair; his face was ashy pale, 
and he looked a shadow of his old self; but still his face was beau- 
tiful in its classical features, and its large, deep, blue eyes, over 
which a fond look always crept when his wife came near. 

Sté threw herself on her knees before him, and, catching his 
thin, white hand, she kissed it passionately. 

“ At last I can tell you,” she gasped between tears and smiles; 
“ you will doubt me no longer, Ger, and forgive me for having had 
a secret from you; I dared not tell, I was so fearful of a failure. 
See, Ger, darling, there is no need for you to paint any more, I 
shall work for you, for us all. Oh, Ger! won’t it be a labour of 
love?” : 

And she held before him a letter from one of the best firms of 
publishers in London. 

He looked at it, then at her, as if just awaking from a strange, 
wild dream. Before he could speak, however, she dived into her 
pocket, and drew out a roll of bank notes, and thrust them into 
his hand. 

“This is yours, Ger, all yours; I am all yours,am I not? And 
I shall have more, much more, I hope; oh, do speak to me, Ger, 
say one little word, please ? ” 

Gerald drew her to him, with all the little strength left to him, 
and kissed her fondly; oh, the radiant joy that beamed over his 
poor wan face as he murmured : 

“Thank God, thank God, you are all my own, my Sté.” 

I stole away then, I wanted to hide myself from their sight. 
How dreadfully I had wronged her. Could she ever forgive me ? 

Well, I did the most sensible thing I could; I made a clean 
breast of everything, and Sté forgave me fully and freely, with’ 
her slender arms round my neck, and in her great black eyes an 
honest affection, and she laughed in her own elfish, merry fashion, 
as she said: 

“So you thought I could look at anyone else in the world, 
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when I had Ger, my own, own Ger, to look at and love, with all my 
might and main?” 

Gerald is quite resigned to the will of Heaven, now. True he 
cannot put his thoughts on canvas, but he tells them to Sté, and 
she, in her charming manner, weaves them into romances, that 
win her fame, and give us luxuries in our home that we never had 
before. 

How much she gives us, does little Sté, and the best gift of all is 
her love—it is so true, so unselfish. 

She has given us something else, too, to brighten the old house. 
It is a tiny boy, with golden curls, and large serious blue eyes, 
like Gerald’s, and the sweetest smile, like his mother. They have 
christened him Raymond, after Sté’s father, but he is a snatch of 
sunshine to us all, so we call him “ Ray.” 

My life is devoted to him. I love him with a love devoid of 
selfishness—a love purified by experience, and suffering, and 
remorse. 
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DOWN THE THEISS ON PETROLEUM CASKS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE, 


Avutnor or “Rovunp Apout THE CARPATHIANS.” 


I aD long been wishing to explore the Theiss in its devious 
wanderings through the great Hungarian Plain; but I could not 
hear of a suitable boat—at least not at Tokay, or its neighbour- 
hood. Nothing but a few clumsy fishing boats are ever used by the 
natives. 

A friend of mine suggested one day, when there was nothing to do 
in the vineyard, that we should build a sort of raft with empty 
casks, several of which were lying about. 

The idea took shape forthwith in the following fashion : firstly, 
we made a platform, six feet by twelve, of boards fixed intoa kind 
of framework. Underneath this, we arranged a keel by fixing two 
planks, one under the other, edgeways, holding the same in position 
by thin iron arms, right and left. 

We then took four petroleum and two large wine casks, fixing 
the former fore and aft, with a wine cask between them, and in 
these latter we stowed our charcoal. On either side of the plat- 
form the casks were fixed longitudinally, and as the oil casks had 
narrowed ends, they did not offer much resistance to the water. 
The casks themselves were fixed between two poles, and the poles 
screwed on under the framework to a couple of cross poles of a, 
which were very strong, luckily, as events proved. 

We designed both to row and sail: astout mast was fixed, witha 
lugger sail—the steering was done by oar. Half the deck was covered 
in by a semi-circular tent made of matting—a necessary shelter for 
ourselves, our provisions and our tackle. When our fittings got 
shapely, and looked like floating—if only the contrivance might be 
got to water—we bethought ourselves of a suitable name: and 
after rejecting the “ Nondescript ” and the “ Petroleum Lily” as 
too commonplace, we decided on calling our boat the ‘ Crypto- 
eask;” there was a smack of scientific generalisation in the name 
that pleased one of us amazingly. 

If she could have been launched at once into her element, our 
task would have been easy, but she was built under the vine-clad 
hills of Tallya, twelve miles from a stream. 

The craft had to be cunningly made, with a view to its disloca- 
tion, transportation and reconstruction. 
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It was 4 o’clock a.m., on a lovely day in June, when we started 
from home, the boat accommodating itself to one of the long carts 
of the country. The way was long and the roads were rough ; but 
we had only two mishaps, and these “ kind of sorted themselves,” 
as many worse things do in this world, if one has only patience. 
At length the river Bodrog was reached; we selected a good spot 
for the launch, and then, thanks to the admirable adjustment of 
parts, the shapeless mass, which had been trundled over ruts and 
bogs, became again a thing of life and beauty ; the Cryptocask sat 
the waters like a duck! 

While our fixing and screwing was going on a group of curious 
natives gathered round the bank. There were two or three rich 
peasants from a neighbouring village, in all their bravery of high 
boots and richly-embroidered coats ; a light cart, with three horses 
abreast—capital horses they were, too—was waiting close by. The 
Magyar never walks and seldom rides—he always drives. The 
man must be poor indeed who cannot drive. Two or three shep- 
herds, with their enormous sheepskin bundas—the wool side out, 
with long staffin hand, had come up to stare at us. And of course, 
there were the inevitable gipsies, on the look-out for pickings and 
stealings; the young girls are often very handsome, but they soon 
grow old and hideous. In that group I dare say I might have 
counted six or eight specimens of the different races that inhabit 
this part of Hungary. At the neighbouring town of Tokay, there 
are collected within a very small population—an extraordinary 
medley of people. You may see Magyars of the purest (peasant ) 
type, German Hungarians, with the unmistakable Saxon eyes and 
complexion, Rusniacks of the lowest order, Poles and Slovacks, 
mostly servants, settled gipsies, and a large proportion of Jews. 

To return to our casks, they were in “ good form,” that is to 
say, the Cryptocask was found to be very buoyant and wonderfully 
steady; and we very soon took on board our freight, some lady- 
passengers going with us as far as Tokay. The stream in the 
Bodrog is not strong, and there being no wind we had to row, and 
it took us three hours to reach Tokay, where this little river falls 
into the Theiss. 

It was very pleasant skirting the “ Hegyalja” mountain slopes, 
as this vine-growing district is called. The range of extinct 
volcanic hills, which yield the unique vintage of Imperial Tokay, 
stretched away to the north-east of us; in the middle ground were 
large fields of Indian corn, bordered by the slight acacia tree, 
the weed of the country, but here and there we came upon relics 
of the ancient forests—grand old oaks, that cooled their rough 
boles in the stream, making grateful shadow for us. Beneath the 
green canopy, we looked southward over the west plain—level and 
boundless—the ocean bed of a prehistoric sea! This immensity 
of space, with the heavens coming down all round, like the folds 
of a tent, has a peculiar fascination of its own—the Magyar 
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loves the great Plain, the cradle of his race, and has a saying that 
“away from the Alfold, life is not life.” 

The conical-shaped hill of Tokay, stands like a sentinel on the 
outskirts of the plain; as we approached it, in pleasant dawdling 
fashion, the weather began to show signs of change; hitherto, not 
a breath had as much as fluttered the streaming pennant at our 
mast-head ; but quite suddenly a mighty wind arose, and we got 
anxious to be rid of our ladies. ‘The weather in Hungary has 
no control over itself,” said a querulous foreigner—it is apt to be 
freaky, I must acknowledge, and just now we had to steer through 
two bridges in the teeth of a storm. We were just a little 
anxious to know how our craft would behave herself; all went 
well—except that one of our wine casks, laden with charcoal, had 
somehow, got full of water. There was no time to remedy 
the mischief, so bidding adieu to our dear ones, we floated off 
on the waters of the Theiss, with full sail set, and well in the 
current. 

The water of the Bodrog had been perfectly clear, but great was 
our disappointment to find that the Theiss was very muddy 
indeed—didn’t look at all like fishing. The fact is, we ought to 
have thought of this before ; the melting snow on the Carpathians 
causes, every spring, an overflow of the Theiss, and this year it had 
been so late that the river had only quite recently got between 
its banks again. 

Five miles hclow Tokay, we came to the village of Tisza-Eszlar 
—which me: Eszlar on the Theiss—Tisza is the Hungarian 
name for the river; | have used the German word, as hetter known. 
Like most small villages in Hungary, this place is mean and ill- 
kept in all externals; sand in summer, ankle deep, becomes knee- 
deep mud in winter, and in such surroundings, a village cannot. 
be lovely. Houses of one story stand in eastern fashion, gable 
end to the street, which is no street; gardens and ornamental 
greenery are unknown, but like the generality of Hungarian 
cottages, the interiors are mostly clean and neat. Even in 
so small a place, there is a mixed population, and the Jews are 
more numerous than they were. It is a fact, that within the last 
five-and-twenty years, large numbers of Jews have immigrated 
into Hungary, from Austrian Poland; they have settled like 
locusts on the land, making others poor and themselves rich. 
This, of course, is the key-note of the whole anti-Semitic question ; 
which, curiously enough, has flared up, into a cause célébre, at 
poor miserable Tisza-Eszlar. The circumstances, it will be re- 
membered, were as follows. It seems that in April, 1882, three 
days before the Jewish Passover, a young girl of this village was 
suddenly missed, and in some way the evil rumours got wind that 
she had been murdered by the Jews, as a ritual sacrifice. Similar 
accusations against the Jews have cropped up from time to time, 
and in places far remote, superstitions die hard when kept alive 
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by hatred of race. In this case, the story of the alleged murder 
was first told, so it is said, by the children of Jewish parents. 

A little boy of five years old told how his father, Joseph Scharf, 
had enticed the girl, Esther Solymosi, into the synagogue, and 
there cut her throat. Another brother, named Moritz, fourteen 
years of age, corroborated the child’s story, with circumstantial 
details of a most startling kind. Evidence from such a quarter 
gave weight to the hideous story, even with those who were not 
anxious to believe the worst against the Jews; and in course of 
time, such rancorous feelings were stirred up in the whole 
country side, that false witnesses were undoubtedly brought to 
support the prosecution. It was nearly fifteen months after the 
disappearance of the girl, that the trial of her alleged murderers 
took place. While we passed the village in our boat, the trial was 
still pending, and the- burning question madly exciting the whole 
neighbourhood, I might say the whole country. Since then, as 
we all know, a verdict has been given in favour of the accused ; 
and a general feeling of relief amongst thoughtful people is one 
result, but not the only one, for deplorable anti-Jewish riots are 
taking place in many parts. 

I may mention that the body of a girl, answering to that of 
Esther Solymosi, was found in the Theiss some weeks after her 
disappearance, and the throat was not cut, as the elder boy, Scharf, 
said it was. Moreover, it came out in evidence, that he could not 
have seen the murder committed in the place and manner he de- 
scribed. His evidence was, in the end, effectually discredited ; his 
malignant motives, or his hideous delusions, are impossible 
to account for, but the perjury of some of the witnesses, and 
the conduct of some of the officials, demand very grave inquiry 
indeed. 

Leaving Tisza-Eszlar, and its tragic history, far behind us, we 
floated down the river in the calm soft beauty of evening. A 
thousand glowing tints palpitating in the Heavens above us, were 
reflected in the waters beneath; our little craft floated for awhile 
in a pathway of glory, till the great red sun went down, and then 
for a few brief moments we were wrapped in the tender mystery of 
twilight! 

It was time to cast anchor—it was time for supper and sleep. 
It was very satisfactory to find that the anchor held firm; kind 
friends had prophesied that it would fail us. This evening we 
only indulged in cold meat—the remains of a hot dinner of fresh 
meat. The meal was soon ended, for we were tired, seeing we 
had been on the go since 4 a.m.; and we began packing up for 
the night. It was first necessary to set up a defence against the 
mosquitoes, which were dreadfully troublesome; we hoped to keep 
them off with the smoke of burning hay, and it was partially suc- 
cessful. I had just stretched myself on deck, under the awning, 
with a knapsack for my pillow, and a blessed sense of well-earned 
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rest, when a voice was heard shouting from the bank; what the 
devil it all meant I could not tell at first, for I am not sure I 
hadn’t gone off to sleep. My friend caught the sound of the 
Hungarian quicker than I did, and he answered my query with 
the most provoking calmness, by saying, “ It seems we must clear 
out of this, for we are right in the way of the barges; they will 
be down in the morning, and smash us, most likely, before we are 
awake.” 

The voice from the bank had given us friendly warning, but I 
don’t think I felt much like blessing anybody, when we had to 
turn to and raise the anchor, and to row ourselves to the shallow 
side of the stream. 

When we were settled in again, I did not drop off to sleep 
directly, but heard, for some time, the ripple of the water beating 
against the casks, and the rope vibrating at the stern. 

The next morning, June 11th, we were up early, and found that 
everything not protected by the tent was soaking with wet from 
the heavy dew. I got out some charcoal from the cask that had 
not leaked, and soon made a fire in our little stove, at which I 
cooked a steak and made tea, feeling quite home-like with our 
domesticities. 

After breakfast we got under weigh, and, favoured with a good 
breeze, went on nicely for a couple of hours, till we approached 
the village of Tisza-Dada. It was here, just a year since, almost 
to the day, that the unmutilated body, assumed to be that of 
Esther Solymosi, was found. The clothes were certainly hers, but 
the body had been too long in the water to permit identification. 
Hereupen two raftsmen on the Theiss, Hersko and his companion, 
came forward and declared that they had been bribed by one 
Smilovilz, a raft proprietor at Tisza-Eszlar, to tie this body under 
their raft, and float it down to Dada, after having dressed the 
body in Esther’s clothes, in their presence. At the final trial, 
Hersko and the other, have entirely retracted this their first con- 
fession, which, they declare, was drawn from them by torture! 
Other alleged brutal cruelties, it would appear, have been practised 
on witnesses with a view to extort evidence against the Jews. 
The whole story reads like a dark chapter from the history of the 
Middle Ages. Poor Esther very probably threw herself into the 
Theiss, to escape the hardness of life under the hands of a cruel 
and unkind mistress, as hers is reported to have been. 

When we reached Dada, we dropped anchor, but were surprised 
it did not hold. I then found it hung down straight, and, as the 
rope was forty-two feet in length, the river must be very deep 
hereabouts. 

We got in close to the bank, and made fast to a willow bush. 
Just before stopping, we had come upon some fishermen, and we 
bought a large waller from them. This is a very remarkable fish, 
common to the Theiss, but rare, I believe, elsewhere. In German 
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it is called Wels (Silurus Glanis). It often exceeds ten feet in 
length, weighing as much as two hundred pounds. The head is 
very large in proportion to the rest of the body, with an enor- 
mous mouth ; two long beards hang from the upper lip, four from 
the lower. It has no scales. It lives on small fish, and can be 
caught by spinning with artificial bait, or with live bait ; I have 
caught them with a worm. 

Though partially shaded by the willow bushes, we found the 
heat almost intolerable. Our wine had got warm, and, as the 
Theiss water was both warm and muddy, we were glad to be near 
enough to a village to get some beer. The fishermen had told us 
how to cook the waller, and, following their directions closely, I 
did it in this manner: I first fried the fat out of half a pound of 
bacon, and put into the grease chopped onions, and a considerable 
quantity of paprika (red pepper), which is the soul of Hungarian 
cooking ; I then put into the pan, slices of fish and a few potatoes, 
and, when well fried, poured water on the whole mass. This 
makes a capital dish ; it is called “ Halaszlé” in Hungarian. We 
found the waller capital eating. Paprika is an excellent thing; it 
is used more as a curry powder than as pepper, and gives a beau- 
tiful red colour to the dish, which is very attractive where white 
meats are used. It is a good medicine, too; in attacks of marsh 
fever, which are very common in Hungary, you take a tea-spoon- 
ful of paprika, and stir it up in a wine-glass of red wine, and 
drinking off the same while your teeth are chattering with fever, 
you find it warms the cockles of your heart. I prefer it, myself, 
to quinine, in ordinary attacks. 

The best part of the afternoon we floated lazily along through a 
well-wooded district, which was pretty and agreeable; here the 
Theiss winds about like a perpetual letter S. When already dusk 
we were nearly meeting with a stupid mishap. The stream was 
pretty strong and we were in the current, when all at once I per- 
ceived a thick wire stretched right across the stream. When first 
seen it was only a few yards ahead of us, and it was evident our 
mast would not clear it. There was no time to take the mast 
down, and I had only just time to unship the oar, and by means 
of it to raise the wire, so that we passed without mischief. It was 
a close shave, and we were just congratulating ourselves, when 
a man on the bank sprang up, and abused us most lustily. This 
irritated us extremely, and we were unable to make any effectual 
reply owing to his continued shouting; his last words were that 
we should get it hot when we reached the ship. Except for a few, 
very few, fishing boats, the river had hitherto been a solitude to 
us, so we wondered what manner of ship we should meet. It was 
quite a mile further down before we saw anything but the shadowy 
banks, and the wide river reflecting the last hues of evening, as 
lonely a scene as could well be imagined. A turn of the stream 
brought us almost suddenly upon a curious-looking craft anchored 
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near the bank. It was a sort of double vessel, and we found out 
later was completely equipped for the service of the Engineers ap- 
pointed by Government to examine the flow of the Theiss, and 
other matters connected with the river. There were several men 
on board; they looked curiously at us as we made straight for 
them. We introduced ourselves, and they very politely took us 
over their floating station, showing us their electrical and other 
apparatus. They told us that the velocity of the Theiss is 24 
miles per hour, and where the wire is placed the depth of the 
river is 12 fathoms. 

The regulation of the Theiss has heen going on for years, at an 
enormous expense, but in the opinion of some distinguished 
engineers there has been more harm done than good. One object 
they have in view is to make short cuts across the many wind- 
ings, and so straighten the course of the river. They have 
done this so effectually that the melted snow water from the Car- 
pathians now reaches Szegedin in about three days instead of 
three weeks. An old peasant, shaking his head at the “regulation 
works,” was heard to say, “It’s ill making straight that which 
God has made crooked,” and there is profound wisdom in the 
remark. In 1879, as we all know, the town of Szegedin with its 
70,000 inhabitants was completely submerged by a terrible inun- 
dation. It is true the waters of the Maros contributed to the 
catastrophe ; but the flooded Theiss was mainly responsible. The 
very embankments, which for a while caged back the waters, be- 
came a source of accumulated danger, and so complete was the 
destruction that ensued, that only 330 houses were left standing 
out of 6,566 in the town of Szegedin. 

That distinguished engineer, Major Stephanovich, has again and 
again expressed his belief that there is no safety for the towns on 
the banks of the Theiss, or indeed for Budapest itself, while the 
work of regulating is carried on, without due regard to the inevit- 
able laws affecting the whole and entire course of such great 
rivers as the Danube and the Theiss. He points to the absolute 
necessity of removing the obstructions to the course of the 
Danube in the defile of Kasan. As a fact, the river system of 
Hungary has an insufficient outlet to the Black Sea. Nature 
might, and certainly could, be helped, if politics did not come in 
the way of improvement. 

Of course, we talked about all these things with the 
engineers on the Station Boat, but I do not mean to say we were 
all of the same mind; they had their section of work to do, and 
they believed in its utility without perhaps due and proper refer- 
ence to the whole question. We envied them their mosquito 
curtains that defended every window, and wishing them good- 
night, we dropped down a hundred yards or so, and anchored for 
the night. We had a bad time of it; our smoke-resisting foes 
were down upon us. This was the worst spot for mosquitoes in all 
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the river; we got up as soon as it was light, breakfasted, and were 
under weigh before sunrise, nothing loth to leave the place. 

We proceeded some distance, and when well in the swim of the 
current, we suddenly descried about a dozen rafts coming down 
the river. We kept a calm mind, and indeed thought only of in- 
specting the rafts and the strange, wild-looking men who were 
conducting them; but we had soon something else to think of, 
for before we were aware, the current carried the raft close to the 
bank and hemmed us in. We managed to keep clear of the first, 
but the second raft came forward quickly, end on. The bank was 
high, and the momentum of such a mass of timber could not fail 
to crush our boat to bits if it came fairly upon us. We hugged the 
bank as close as possible, but all to no purpose; the raft struck us 
on the port bow, and we began to turn round. To make matters 
worse, the stern of dur boat got entangled in the bushes. The 

raft was meanwhile grinding sideways against us. My strong 
boat-hook was powerless. A catastrophe seemed inevitable. Pre- 
sently came a crash, and I thought our boat was done for. I still 
held the oar on the oak cross pole, making desperate efforts to 
stem off the raft, and I hardly know how or why, but after the 
great crash, the floating mass of timber turned slightly, and to 
our intense relief passed on without doing us any further mischief. 

On examination we found that nothing worse had happened 
than the smash up of one steering oar. We got off cheap, I 
think ! 

We gave the rafts a good wide berth after this experience. 

We had now come to the longest cutting on the Theiss—it is 
five miles in length, and avoids a tremendous curve that the river 
makes to the westward. The great body of the water now flows 
through this artificial channel, year by year greatly i increasing in 
width. There are upwards of a hundred cuttings altogether in the 
middle course of the Theiss ; and the embankments are a tremen- 
dous work to maintain. A vast area of land has been reclaimed 
right and left—made serviceable for arable farming chiefly; but 
when the embankments give way now, as they do from time to 
time, the damage to property is far greater than it used to be. 
There is a difference of 27 feet between the lowest summer level, 
and the flood level of the Theiss; this gives some idea of the 
engineering difficulties. 

We had followed the rafts in their passage through the cutting, 
and when we were in the river again we threw a rope to the last 
but one, and went along with them, but behind. On each raft 
there were four men—two in front, two at the stern. It is the 
Rusniacks or Wallachians who follow this trade—the Magyar 
never takes up with it. 

These raftsmen are as wild-looking a set of fellows as can well 
be imagined. Their faces are generally quite brown, the hair 
is black and curly. Their dress is very peculiar; they wear a 
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shirt, which has very little body to speak of and no tail; it has 
tremendous wide sleeves, which allow full play to the arm, but it 
only reaches to the shoulder blades, leaving part of the back naked 
and exposed. The trousers are fastened round the hip with a cord, 
added to which they have a leather belt, broad in front, in which 
is a pocket for money and passports. Some of them have thongs 
of leather bound round the feet and legs instead of boots. They 
are small in stature but very wiry. . 

My friend could speak Slavonian, and entered Into conversation 
with those who were near us. They get 100 florins for taking a 
raft from Marmaros Sziget to Szegedin, but this is divided between 
four men, and as they have to pay for any damage done to the float- 
ing mills so numerous on the Theiss, it is not much. They have 
often great delays on their way from the Carpathians to Szegedin, 
for if there is a wind on, they must stop by the bank—it is 
impossible to steer the rafts in a stiff breeze. 

It was altogether a very picturesque scene, especially where 
there was a bend of the river, and the great serpent-like form 
curved round in graceful sinuous lines—the large sweeping oars 
splashing the sunlit waters, with a gentle, rhnymic motion, seemed 
to say, “ Haste not—Rest not.” The calm, noiseless movement 
was simply delightful ; no whirr and whiz of wheels and steam— 
no grating, no grinding, no shrieking through tunnels, with the 
devil’s own speed, and the chance of an almighty smash—but 
gently sweeping the reedy banks and green margins, we glided on 
and on for hours, till the noontide sun stood over our heads. Even 
the great heat was tempered for us by a slight haze! For 
some time past blue wreaths of smoke had been seen curling up 
from each raft, where the men were cooking their polenta for the 
midday meal. We, too, began to think of dinner, and we fried 
the rest of our waller—making a very savoury mess. Reserving 
enough for ourselves, we presented a goodly remainder to our 
friendly raftsmen, adding some tobacco, which pleased them very 
much. 

Our cooking had been very successful, and we were pleased 
with ourselves and with the world at large : we were having “a real 
good time.” Away with the preacher who says, “ All is vanity and 
vexation here below.” The old croaker was never in a jolly boat 
like ours—swimming with the stream, and smacking his lips in 
anticipation of the nicest of dinners ever cooked in the open! 

I had just washed down my first mouthful of paprika fish with 
a swig of cold tea, when I heard shouting from the raftsmen, and, 
looking round, saw at once that something was up, for one of the 
Slovacks was running down the raft nearest to us and gesticu- 
lating wildly. 

He called out to us to lower our mast at once, for there was one 
of those curved iron wire ropes ahead of us. 

We both sprung up, took down the mast, hauled in the painter, 
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and cleared off from the rafts, and thought we were all right this 
time. 

Not a bit of—worse luck. We found ourselves in the middle of 
the stream, and before we had time to reach the bank we were 
caught in a strong current, and carried right on to where the rope 
was only three feet above the water. This played the very devil 
with us, for of course it caught our tent head—the Cryptocask 
turned broadside to the stream; the lighted stove and the fish 
dinner were upsét. The pressure of the water was so great on one 
side that I thought she must capsize, and there was, moreover, 
great danger of her catching fire, for the deck was strewn with 
bits of glowing charcoal. We tried in vain to lift the rope—it was 
too heavy, and in our effort to do so we only pressed the boat 
more under water. Just at this moment crash went the crown of 
our tent, and we scraped through somehow, bowing low our own 
heads in the scramble. Without the loss of a moment we doused 
the smoking deck with a bucket of water, for there was a good deal 
of combustible material about. All risk of fire was stayed—but 
where was our dinner? Qh, cursed spite—it was irretrievably 
mixed. My chef d’@uvre—my fried waller—had to be cast away 
with the cinders. The preacher, with his eternal vanity and 
vexation of spirit, had squared his account with us after all! Such 
is life ! 

Later, in the afternoon, we caught up the rafts again, but we 
did not remain with them very long this time; for we came to 
Tisza-Reszi, a village where we intended to stop a little while. 
Here we cast anchor, and I went up into the village to enquire for 
letters, which were not forthcoming, if there were any—in fact, 
business was not to be thought of—the place was en féte. A 
wedding was being celebrated, amid much jubilation and firing of 
guns. The variety of costumes was very striking and picturesque. 
Some of the rich peasants had very handsome embroidered gar- 
ments, especially the men. Several of the sterner sex wore their 
lace-trimmed pocket handkerchiefs most daintily.. The linen 
trousers are a near approach to the much talked-of “dual 
garment” which certain strong-minded English women recom- 
mend as a feminine compromise between trousers and petticoats. 
There was a bold-looking fellow, wearing a huge bunda, and a belt 
stuck round with firearms, and I noticed also a very handsome 
old man, who sat watching the humbler sort dance the Csardas, 
while the Gipsy Band played their most exciting strains; he, too, 
wore a good specimen of the dual garment. 

In Hungary, the gipsies are the musicians, and very marvellous 
are their untaught powers. Music is their soul’s language ; they 
improvise in sympathy, as if by common and coincident instinct. 
A new melody of enchanting sweetness comes from whence no 
one knows; it rises like the mist from the meadow, and becomes 
a concord of sweet sounds. To hear the wild strains of the 
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Csardas, now wailing, now beseeching, then entrancing, passionate 
and exultant, and to see it danced with all the national enthusiasm, 
is simply a new sensation in one’s life. 

While the rest of the village were amusing themselves, the Jew 
innkeeper (all the innkeepers are Jews) had his mind in his 
business, and he supplied us with beer and a bucket of ice, into 
which we packed several bottles of wine that needed cooling. 
The Jews have all the spirit shops and inns in their hands; it is 
their nearest approach to work. The villagers get into their debt 
only too easily, and every village has its Shylock. It is a curious 
fact that, notwithstanding, the Magyars get on better with the 
Jews than either the Germans or the Slavonians. 

Well, though we had lost our dinner, by the nine gods, we 
meant to sup, and we drank joyfully the Jew’s beer, which was not 
half bad. 

Tisza-Reszi is a well-to-do village ; the houses are good, and they 
have large gardens, with plenty of melons, grapes, tomatoes, 
maize for table use, tobacco, etc. The Theiss villages are always 
rather away from the river, on account of the spring inundations. 
The roads hereabouts are inconceivably bad, and it is quite the 
common custom to drive three, even four, horses abreast. It is a 
curious sight to see their long wicker carriages driven helter- 
skelter across the plain, with clouds of dust marking the track for 
a mile behind. 

As the place was in a state of jollification, we fired off the little 
mortars we had on board when we rowed away; for quite a crowd 
had collected on the banks, to examine our strange craft. 

We stopped for the night a few miles further down, but before 
settling in for our well-earned rest, we had to repair the tent with 
a couple of new supports. It was fortunate that we had made 
good our repairs, for rain fell in the night, but it did not pene- 
trate our matting. 

The next day we were bothered by a contrary wind, and had to 
tack the whole morning; we dodged about, amongst some very 
pretty islands that here intercept the river. We passed several 
wire ropes in the course of the day, but we always went to the side 
of the river where the wire was highest, and by means of a long 
rope, held by one of us on land, let ourselves slowly and cautiously 
down. Our day’s voyage was through a picturesque part of the 
river, but it was uneventful. 

We anchored that evening near Tisza-Fiired, but we could see 
nothing of the town but the church spire far away in the distance. 
As we did not want the bother of lighting a fire, we went to a 
tisherman’s hut, which we had spied on the bank. After some 
showers and broken weather through the day, the sun set in great 
splendour amidst clouds of fantastic form and colouring. Towards 
the west, the Matra mountains skirted the great plain, but in 
every other direction the level puszta stretched away to the 
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horizon, without break or limit. The few objects that appeared 
in the foreground were strikingly characteristic of the Alfold. A 
harvest-laden waggon, with a team of stately buffaloes, plodded 
slowly on their homeward way—here and there, a long transverse 
pole, balanced over a circle of stones, marked the presence of a 
well—a grateful sight in the lonely plain, and always to me 
suggestive of something Eastern and Biblical. It is curious what 
fine effects of colour one sees here at times, atmospheric phenomena, 
reminding one of Turner’s glowing phantasies of earth and sky. 
Here also, the mirage not unfrequently cheats the traveller with 
the sight of cooling streams and shady groves; truly the great 
monotonous plain has its own beauties. 

But to leave the general for the particular, I will relate how we 
got hot water for our tea this evening. 

Leaving my friend-to make fast the boat, I clambered up the 
bank in search of the smoke that indicated a dwelling of some 
sort, and I soon came upon a fisherman’s hut of a very curious 
form. It was at least eighteen feet high, built entirely of rushes, 
conical in form, and large enough in the interior for eight or ten 
men to sleep in. There was no window, only a door, which was 
also made of rushes. Round the hut, outside, fishing nets and 
lines were hanging festooned on poles; inside, a fire was burning 
in the centre, partly for cooking purposes, and partly to keep out 
the mosquitoes. I found three of the fishermen at home, and on 
making known our wants in the matter of hot water, they showed 
the greatest alacrity in trying to serve us. One of them imme- 
diately began clearing out a cauldron and sent off another to 
procure fresh water from the weil. Meanwhile I returned to the 
boat for tea, sugar and my friend; seeing that they wished for our 
company. They turned out to be a very intelligent set of men, 
one of them, who was a Calvinist, could read and write; the others 
were Catholics. 

While drinking our tea, a shepherd came in, wearing— summer 
though it was—his enormous sheepskin bunda. After greeting 
us strangers with ready natural politeness, he took off his bunda, 
and throwing it on the ground, proceeded to recline upon it with 
the air of an old Roman. He soon proved himeelf to be an intel- 
ligent fellow, who had thought out some of the troubled questions 
of the day. Of course we talked about the Jews. He said there 
was a great difference between the Jews of different districts; 
“those who came from Poland were a wretched, dirty, ignorant 
lot.” He went on to lament the extravagance of the landed 
proprietors, who so often become bankrupt, and then their estates 
fall into the hands of the Jews, who are more and more increasing 
in Hungary. Then he complained that Government officials take 
bribes from the Jews to let them off from serving in the army. 
This is a fruitful cause of irritation against the Jews. Naturally, 
there was a great deal of prejudice, and in some cases, unfair 
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prejudice, expressed against these people, but it was against their 
dealings as traders, and things of that sort ; in no case is the ques- 
tion a religious one. There is in Hungary such a diversity of 
creeds as well as races, that difference of religious opinion never 
excites animosity. 

When we returned to our boat we were assailed by the croaking 
of a million or two of frogs, dwellers in a swamp on the other side 
of the river. Earlier in the day we had seen a quantity of wild 
fowl in the same place. 

Our fisher friends, according to promise, came down to see us off 
the following morning; but the boss of the whole party, the shep- 
herd, was off to his work, in the lonely puszta, before dawn. I shall 
not forget our talk with these good fellows, over the log fire in 
their reed hut. 

In the course of the morning we passed a piece of land where 
the whole village were out ploughing at once, each man his own 
plot. It was, | imagine, communal land. They were very much 
amused at our strange appearance, and called our boat a “ water 
balloon ” they wanted to know what we had on board, and we had a 
good deal of mutual chaffing. Later on we came to a place which 
takes its name from the whirlpool in the vicinity. We stopped to 
get some milk and eggs. While we were waiting, a dozen rafts 
came past us; we took care to get behind a promontory in the 
bank. One of the rafts was carried right on to a mill boat and 
nearly wrecked it ; the stream takes a tremendous curve here. 

We made a capital omelette for dinner with the twelve eggs, 
and regaled ourselves with black coffee afterwards. Soon after 
dinner, a favourable wind sprang up, and we went along at a good 
pace to the astonishment of the natives. We passed this day 
through several of the short cuttings of the river; in one of these 
the current was very strong; it suddenly broadened to four times 
its ordinary breadth, and here there was a very strong whirlpool 
that we carefully avoided. That evening we reached Tisza-Burd, 
and stayed for about an hour, talking with the villagers, but, 
according to our custom, we anchored for the night about a mile 
below the village. 

I was up at sunrise, and looking out of the tent I saw a little 
girl on the bank near by with a letter in her hand, which she said 
was for us. I had at first some little difficulty in making out the 
ill-spelt epistle ; in fact, my friend really deciphered it. It was to 
say that the villagers were very sorry that we did not stop with 
them to supper, indeed very disappointed, for two of their chief 
people, the baker and the shoemaker, had run home to order a 
little feast for us. And lo, when they were going to bid us partake 
of the paprika hindel—we were gone; they wrote this note to 
say how sorry they were. This was really very touching—hospitality 
is the unfailing virtue of the true Hungarian, prince or peasant. 

We were now not far from Tisza-Roff, where we intended visiting 
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Count W——, and we began to think a little of our outward 
appearance. Our boots had lost every trace of blacking, so we 
stopped at a village to buy some, but, when procured, it gave us 
a great deal of trouble to restore anything like polish to our 
understandings. 

Owing to the turns of the river, we had to tack a good many 
times before reaching Roff; the stream is not nearly so strong as 
higher up. On arriving, we cast a line on shore, and made the 
Cryptocask fast near the ferry. I then went up to the little town 
to find the residence of the Count. It seemed a flourishing place, 
quite typical of the large Hungarian village; all the smaller 
towns partake of the character of an overgrown village. Now, 
the streets were deep in dust, but in spring and autumn they 
must be a slough of mud; this fact is indicated by the raised 
wooden footway which exists in the principal streets. It often 
happens that women and children must be put into a cart, and 
taken across from one side to the other of the road, so deep is the 
mud at times. 

I was not long in finding Count W——’s residence ; he received 
me most kindly, and immediately sent down his carriage to the 
water's edge for my friend and our light luggage. We remained 
here the night, and the best part of the next day, hearing and 
seeing a great deal that was interesting. An immense quantity of 
tobacco is grown round Roff ; we visited the Government stores ; it 
pays the cultivators very well, but they are limited in proportion 
as to the quantity allowed to be grown. 

We left Roff ’mid the cheers of our friends and the public 
generally, who took a kindly interest in us. The elements were 
not so amiably disposed, for a tremendous storm sprung up inthe 
afternoon, and, in a long reach of the river, the waves so tossed 
us about that we made no way atall. We had to take in our 
sail and row as best we could, anchoring, at length, off Rotelek, 
which we reached quite late. 

The day following, the weather was far from pleasant, the 
stream sluggish, and the wind contrary. We shot a few wild 
ducks; but, to say the truth, in the matter of shooting as well as 
fishing we had been greatly disappointed in the whole course of our 
trip. At certain seasons of the year there are a vast number of 
water-fowl on the Theiss : ducks, wild geese, herons, ete., but they 
are very much about amongst the morasses and difficult to get at. 
The water had all along been too muddy for any successful fishing. 
Before reaching Szolnok, we fell in with some fishermen, who told 
us that formerly, before the regulation of the Theiss, there used 
to be many more fish. In a boat covered over and filled with 

rater, they had some fine specimens of the “waller.” In a 
separate compartment, they had some “ schill,” or pike-perch, and 
some very fine carp. The most esteemed fish they catch here is 
the “stirl,” which has a curious long snout; the flesh is excellent. 
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It is remarkable that there are no eels in any of the Hungarian 
rivers, with the exception of the Poprad, in the Zips, which flows 
northward. I believe there are no eels in any of the Black Sea 
rivers. The pike in the Theiss are very good, but the fishermen 
will sometimes cheat and sell for Theiss pike that caught in the 
morasses, which has a nasty muddy flavour. The swamps are so 
full of these fish that, when duck shooting, one runs against 
them between the rushes. I have known a workman catch twelve 
large fish during his dinner hour, simply with a kind of basket 
funnel. 

The laws about fishing require to be better enforced in Hun- 
gary; the people fish at all seasons, and, not unfrequently use 
dynamite as a means of getting the fish, whereby, of course, 
thousands of small fry are destroyed without being of use to any- 
body. 

On the last day of our expedition we were detained in the 
morning by a dense, obliterating fog ; we could not see ten yards 
before us. At length, the curtain of white mist lifted quite sud- 
denly, revealing a bright sunlit landscape in the distance; a 
favourable breeze had sprung up, and we sailed merrily along the 
broad river to Szolnok, reaching that place about midday. 

In a town of fifteen thousand inhabitants, I felt sure of finding 

photographer. I did, and I literally collared him, for, Hun- 
garian like, he wanted to put off till to-morrow what should be 
done to-day. 

The dear, faithful old Cryptocask was photographed in the last 
hours of her concrete existence! She was broken up that very 
afternoon, and we, with our traps, returned home by railway, after 
as jolly a ten days as I ever remember. 








SALLY. 
By JOHN HILL. 


AUTHOR OF “THE WATERS OF MARAH,” BTC. 


CuHapTer IV, 
THE LYATTS AT HOME, 


“] THINK you know, Harry, we really ought to give an At Home 
before the warm weather is quite over.” 

“Ought we?” replied Mr. Henry Lyatt, turning on the piano 
stool and thrusting his hands into his pockets. “Why?” His 
bearded chin rose interrogatively. 

“Because it’s cheaper than a ball, and includes more people 
than a dinner.” 

* And you can turn them loose out of doors,” added thirteer- 
year-old Harry—known as Hal andas the Madcap Prince at home, 
as young Harry by outsiders on terms of intimacy. 

* And let them graze under the trees on strawberries and claret 
cup,” said Julia, a creature of eighteen, of small dimensions, en- 
dowed with much wavy fair hair, grey eyes, and a pert pretty face. 
She and Ruth were twins. Fate had prompted their sponsors to 
give them names which a playful father and an.irreverent brother 
felt obliged to corrupt into Jue and Rue. Ruth was very like her 
sister, with greener eyes, darker hair, a straighter nose, sharper 
jaws and chin, and more serious expression. 

** But there are questions of detail,” said Mr. Lyatt, taking his 
hands out of his pockets in order to rake his grizzled-brown wild 
hair straight on end, and adjust his eyeglasses. He was one of 
those people who read by holding a book four inches or so from 
their eyes, slowly moving it right and left and up and down, 

“What I want to know is why the élite of Mudford should be 
invited to graze here at all. It’s very easy to go on as we are, 
and let them do the same, isn’t it ?” 

* But we—and the girls, have been asked to so many different 
things and places all the season.” 

1 didn’t know that Mudford had a season—beyond the simple 
calendric allowance of spring, autumn, etc. Still, if it must be 
done let it be done quickly. We don’t want to see most of the 
people we shall ask, I suppose, and they don’t want to see us; 
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therefore, it is a social duty for us to ask them and for them to 
come.” 

“One must pay a certain obedience tothe rules and forms of 
the society we live in.” 

* Must one?” 

“Yes. So don’t take this occasion to get argumentative and 
odious.” 

“Right. Ill keep that for the party.” 

“And mind you are properly dressed, papa,” said Jue, “and 
don’t walk blandly about,as you did at Mrs, Hawker’s, with an 
anti-macassar hanging from the tail-buttons of your coat.” 

“1 don’t know why people strew such hideous, useless and 
beastly things on their chairs at all. I will try tocombine decency 
and beauty in my costume. From the classic and artistic point 
of view those two qualities generally vary inversely. Whom shall 
we ask—or rather whom shall we not ask? Might draw up a 
proscriptive list.” 

“Get a pencil and a bit of paper, Rue,” said Mrs. Lyatt. 
“Well, first the general. He is only a relation, though.” 

“ But not more objectionable on that account,” said her husband, 
“contrary to the general rule.” 

“Do you think he would like to come ?” asked Rue. 

“Of course he must,” said the other twin; “ he oughtn’t to be 
allowed to turn into a hermit. Poor Uncle Alec is a great deal 
too much left to himself; he only gets more melancholy by 
that.” 

“Is solitude more depressing than an At Home ?” enquired Mr, 
Lyatt. 

“ Never mind your father; who is to be asked next ?” 

“All the people who have asked us to anything, I suppose,” 
said Rue; “ go and collect their invitation cards, Jue.” 

Jue departed to the corner where a writing table stood, searched 
beneath it, and brought back a waste-paper basket which she 
emptied solemnly on the table where Rue sat, tapping her teeth 
with a pencil. 

“These are our invitation cards of the last two months, prin- 
cipally garden-parties, tennis and afternoon dances.” 

“We will have to ask all these, I suppose, mother ?” observed. 
Rue. 

“Oh, yes. Put them all down. We needn't be afraid; they'll 
all come. Well, then, there’s Mr. Chance.” 

“The vicar. Of course. I forgot him. Then there are Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Ormonde, the curates.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Jue, “have them. Mr. Moore plays tennis 
and has a lovely brogue, and Mr. Ormonde is funny too, he is such 
a I mean he is so curious.” 

“Why didn’t you finish the sentence as you meant to, Jue?” 
asked young Harry, “and say he is such an awful ass?” 
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“Go and put your beaver on and don’t abuse our guests. 
Mamma, oughtn’t we to have put down those Byrnes ?” 

aa always notice that when ladies wish to attach a peculiar and 
mysterious stigma to the names of other ladies,” observed Mr. 
Lyatt, “they speak of them with a demonstrative pronoun.” 

* Well,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “they are pretty old residents here, and 
we have had a sort of acquaintance with them for a long time—I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t ask them. It’s true they are not very 
popular, but Mrs. Byrne is a most inoffensive woman and can’t 
altogether help it if her daughters are a little odd, or that she is 
in reduced circumstances.” 

“What is the matter with her daughters?” said Mr. Lyatt, 
“beyond the fact that the eldest has an eccentric devotion to the 
improvement of her mind—unguided, perhaps, but well-aimed— 
and plays the piano divinely, a rare recommendation which would 
excuse many sins to my mind, and that her sister is very pretty, I 
don’t see anything to make them unpopular. With such a mother 
at the tiller, it is not surprising that they don’t always answer to 
the helm.” 

“ That’s just the way a man looks at it!” retorted his wife. 

* It’s the way this man looks at it—and a very sensible way 
too, based on observation of facts. The facts being that Mrs. Byrne is 
a peculiarly feeble person, with brains made of corroded putty, that 
one of her daughters is an accomplished musician, that the other 
is a remarkably attractive girl, that both are intelligent, and that 
both are unpopular, why the unaccomplished, uncomely mother 
should be preferred to such daughters by the female Sanhedrim 
of this radiating focus of intelligence called Mudford, I don’t know. 
But I can imagine.” 

“Sally Byrne is talked about a great deal, I’m afraid, dear.” 

“So are you, and I. So is Mr. Gladstone.” 

“Sally is the jolliest fellow and the crummiest. girl in the 
place,” observed Hal, emphatically. 

** After that,” said Rue, “ I suppose we had better ask the crum- 
miest girlin the place. She has enslaved Hal, we know, ever 
since he could see.” 

“Rot!” said Hal, with the peculiar irritation of boyhood at banter 
of this kind. 

“Very well. We'll just ask them,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “and settle 
the matter. Have you got Sir William ?” 

** He’s among the cards, mother.” 

“T rather draw the line at Sir William,” said Mr. Lyatt. 

“Why? They are the first family in the place.” 

“They are vulgar and ill-mannered. Lady Corfe drops cards 
upon us without condescending to get out of her carriage—sends 
tokens of her recognition of our existence by the hand of a flunkey, 
and treats nearly everyone, except perhaps the Royal family, in 
the same way.” 
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“ And then expects us to go to her beastly parties,” added Hal. 

“She never expected you, Hal, anyhow,” said his mother. “ Do 
you really think it would be well-judged to omit them? Sir 
William might get Hal a nomination or something later you 
know.” 

“ Hal will have to do without it then, and do his best with the 
hands and brains nature and—let us say heredity—have endowed 
him with. However, ask ’em if you like. They won’t come, of 
course.” 

“ Sir William and Lady Corfe, and of course Bobby,” said Rue, 
“ well?” 

* Why shouldn’t we ask that new resident, the Scotch doctor ? 
He looks an intelligent fellow, and I’m told he brings a very de- 
cent scientific reputation with him.” This from Mr. Lyatt. 

“We don’t know him.” 

“ T’ll call and put him under microscopic observation.” 

“ But who is he ?” 

“Whoever he is, he can’t be stupider or more utterly destitute 
of ideas or conversational capacities than half the people we are 
asking. Compare his face for a moment with—let us say, young 
Ormonde, or Sir William Corfe, and you will see that his ancestry 
have left him a well-formed head, and a clever face, if they have 
omitted to make him a baronet. You concede him, and I'll con- 
cede Sir William.” 

“Very well, dear.” 

“What is his name?” asked Rue. 

“Dr. Alaster McAlpin,” replied Mr. Lyatt. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Jue, “can he talk English ?” 

“ He talks a language with a rough but intelligible resemblance 
to it, 1 am informed.” 

“ By Jove!” said Hal, “I daresay he can teach me to do the 
sword-dance.” 

“You shall practice it together, my boy, and give a solo on the 
crossed poker and tongs at the party. His clan motto, as you 
may discover in the pages of Sir Walter Scott, is E’en slay and 
spare not, So look out.” 

“Is that why he has become a doctor?” asked Rue, calmly. 

“JT suppose you think that awfully funny!” remarked young 
Harry, sardonically. 

“You can suppose anything you like. That, with the card- 
people, will be pretty nearly enough, won’t it ?” 

“T think so,” said her mother, “if we think of any more we can 
easily add them in afterwards.” 

“What on earth shall we do if it’s a bad day and they can’t go 
out of doors?” asked Jue. 

“ Keep them indoors. It will be rather a crush, but if it rains 
half of them won’t come. Besides, once it’s over, it’s over you 
know.” 
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“Socrates never said a truer thing, my dear. I shall be glad 
when we can say ‘it’s over.” 

“Let me see—this is the 24th.” said Rue, “will the 30th be 
giving them notice enough ?” 

“Say the Ist October,” suggested Jue. 

“Sir William always goes away on the Ist.” 

“Then let us make it the Ist by all means,” said Mr. Lyatt, 
“and send him a gilded and framed invitation carefully ignoring 
his departure.” 

“T daresay he couldn't come if it were the 30th.” 

“My dear, he wouldn’t come if it were the 50th.” 

“Then when you go into Mudford will you order some ices, 
and the card-forms, and soon? And you'd better ask Sivers to 
step round and help John with the waiting and answering the 
door.” 

“Very well. I hate the sight of a hired waiter. Everybody 
knows who he is and every seam and pore of him suggests cab- 
bage and oranges, and second-hand lodgings, and wedding break- 
fasts, and all other abominations. However, let us resignedly go 
the whole animal.” 

And Mr. Lyatt turned round on the piano stool again and 
plunged into the overture of Tannhaiiser. Here a curious and 
characteristic fact might be noticed. Mrs. Lyatt and Jue talked, 
while Rue silently listened to the music. Hal curled up in a 
corner to read—what do you think? Mayne Reid? No. The 
“Descent of Man,” and might be seen surreptitiously feeling for 
points on his ears, and working his very responsive scalp-muscle. 

Mr. Lyatt was the younger of two brothers, and, at present, a 
good deal better off than the elder. Not merely by the possession 
of a wife and children—younger brothers seldom fail to enrich their 
lives and impoverish their pockets with these—but by the rarer 
superiority of real and personal property. His brother, General 
Lyatt, spoken of as Uncle Alec above, had inherited by far the 
larger share of the patrimony, which their mutual ancestor had 
shaken for them, long ago, out of that frequently mentioned, but 
rarely discovered, Pagoda tree, before it had quite lost foliage and 
fruit. General Lyatt had served his country—or rather his com- 
pany, that company privileged with a Christian name—with dis- 
tinction, and retired on a pension after assisting in the blowing of 
some mutineers from guns, a deed accomplished with dispatch and 
completeness, which gavejhim the satisfaction of having com- 
cluded his military life with an achievement he need never repent. 
Having retired, and settled in England, and being already married 
before the mutiny, he proceeded to invest in those delightful ten 
per cent companies, which are often such irresistible attractions to 
retired officers, and did not do at all badly for some years, off and 
on, bya curious streak of luck. Things seemed to prosper for him, 
whatever might be the catastrophes of other speculators. He 
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knew nothing about the matters he dabbled in, and fancied he 
knew everything, and put down to his own skill and foresight what 
was the result of happy accident. But it was skating on thin ice. 
One day, just as the poor dear old boy had sent off a cheque as a 
birthday present to pay some of his son’s debts at Cambridge an 
awful collapse came, and the General found the fire he had played 
with had burnt his fingers—yea, and his whole arm too. He had 
to take a smaller house, in the neighbourhood of his brother, at 
Mudford, and live on his pension, much of which not very large 
pittance was absorbed by the further Cambridge and London debts 
of his boy, who had never been taught economy and now had to 
learn it by want. 

This boy had disappeared, saying that he meant to make a liv- 
ing somewhere, somehow, and no one now exactly knew whether 
he was alive or dead. And then Mrs. General Lyatt died. She 
had been a very pretty woman, and was running a narrow risk 
years ago of becoming a confirmed garrison flirt, when straight- 
limbed, manly, good-natured, lion-hearted, soft-headed Captain 
Lyatt came and saved her from that degradation, and showed her 
what the reality was of the romance she had played at so often. 
She died saying :— 

“T can’t help it, darling; you'll have to wax your own moustache 
now.” He never did so. And now he lived alone. 

Henry Lyatt had gone to the “studious universities,” then to 
Gray’s Inn, and become tolerably well known in society as an 
accomplished, capable man, devoted to music, fond of art, fonder 
of nature, and possessed of a strong talent, passion, or facility for 
spending time in intelligent, cheerful laziness. He was one of 
those people who always manage to get their own way, or to 
persuade themselves that they like it just as well, when they do 
not. He was very even-tempered, very keen, and accurate, and 
made an early success at the bar, after which he married satis- 
factorily, and devoted himself to promoting the cultured enjoy- 
ment of himself and family. Having food and raiment, a house, 
a piano, furniture, books and decorations, he sought no increase of 
riches. He quietly put his own and his wife’s money into the 
funds, and then lived on it very pleasantly. He was a good deal 
younger than the General. 





CHAPTER V. 
A WATER SPIDER. 


THERE is a river at Mudford, a very pretty river which winds 
under old leaning pollarded willows and other trees past the mill 
of Linsake, the inevitable water-mill of romance, painting and 
poetry, with a wheel, moss-grown, glittering, darkling and dripping, 
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turning slowly always, grinding unconsciously for the just and the 
unjust, like Fortune’s wheel. Linsake is a pretty and ancient 
village three miles above Mudford, on the river. Old thatched 
cottages, with old brick walls, ivy grown, with white jasmine 
hanging over them just above the tourist’s nose as he passes along 
the road, an old grey stone church, an old red-tiled public-house 
and many cottage gardens cluster here under the shade of the 
ancient elms, chestnuts and beeches of Linsake Park, the 
ancestral domain of Sir William Corfe. 

There is a pleasant short cut under the trees of Linsake Park 
from the village to the Mudford high road, the public and orderly 
use of which Sir William used to be graciously pleased to permit 
in his absence from home. It is this part of the river (between 
Linsake and Mudford i.e.) which is used for boating, walking, 
sketching, lounging and picnicking. Curving reaches of trans- 
parent brown water under tall and shady trees, umbrageous in 
summer, gorgeous in gold and copper foliage in autumn, which 
falls on the water and makes such a carpet as Brussels, Turkey, 
Persia and Kidderminster never saw, long, wide shining white 
water-flats between level green meadows, where the green weeds 
like long sword blades strain together to follow the flow of the 
stream, where wood stumps lie hidden for the sole purpose of 
insinuating themselves through the bottoms of passing boats, 
clumps of trees and brushwood forming in the distance beautiful 
hazy grey-green promontories, all these and much more also 
“compose” the river Lin between Linsake and Mudford. When 
it reaches the town it suddenly finds itself enclosed between steep, 
crumbling, dirty wharves and warehouses, insulted with waste 
paper, degraded by orange peel and empty and battered Australian 
meat-tins, saddened by cat-carcases, offended by barges and 
befouled by sewage. When it emerges on the other side, it is 
simply in the capacity of a medium for the propagation of smells 
and fevers through the county which intervenes between Mudford 
and the sea. 

In a retired curve of this river, or rather on the grass at its 
edge, one fine September day, lay Dr. Alaster McAlpin, smoking a 
short clay pipe and reading, and occasionally rolling over on his 
back to gaze up at the branches of the tall trees above him, whose 
leaves had begun to turn, and to drop slowly, softly, and sadly to 
the ground. He did not seem to think there was any immediate 
danger of patients sending for him, and seemed to be placidly en- 
joying himself. He was reading a very exciting treatise by 
Principal Somebody, a compatriot of his, on the Limitations of 
the Infinite, the duration of the Eternal, the nature of that very 
subtle and fas. inating creature, the Thing-in-itself, with a chapter 
on the duty of men to prostrate themselves in silent awe before 
adjectives beginning with capital letters and used as nouns. 

Dr. McAlpin had lost, completely lost, the rugged shabbiness, 
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the unkempt and homespun appearance he presented some years 
ago, when he arrived at the northern capital for the first time. 
Paris and London had rubbed that off him. He was not by any 
means richly attired, but his clothes fitted him, and demonstrated 
the sturdy lines of his anatomy. His hair was very short, and 
showed the grand shaped capacity of his head. His beard was 
still gravelly in colour, but bore traces of the scissors and brush 
of the Parisian barber, who had arranged it after his own heart 
by dint of constant clipping and brushing. You can see the 
fashion any day by walking into any Café in the neighbourhood 
of the Ecole de Médecine. The beard is nearly square, rather 
forked, and the moustache turns upwards and outwards, at a 
trifling angle with the horizon. 

It was not vanity which produced these becoming phenomena in 
Dr. McAlpin, it was the irresistible persistent artistic devotion of 
the Parisian barber who insisted on arranging a little the beard of 
Mister the Doctor, whenever the latter came to have his hair 
cut. 

A year’s course of arranging could not fail to produce some 
permanent effect. It suited the doctor’s square jaws very well. 
What with his keen far-seeing grey eyes (now rendered rather 
melancholy through long contemplation of the Thing in itself, 
and the dying leaves), his straight nose, and his level, rather too 
bushy, eyebrows, he was not at alla bad-looking fellow, and looked 
more than his age, which was twenty-five. 

The absorbing work on metaphysics,the curious and soothing little 
noises of a solitary autumn nook out of doors, the pipe, and the 
slow soft “swosh” of the stream among the grass and sedges com- 
bined to send him at last into a kind of doze, from which he opened 
his eyes to a bewildering vision which firmly convinced him that 
he was sound asleep and dreaming. A canoe floated on the water 
before him, a black canoe, and in the canoe was seated a particularly 
lovely girl in a black jersey. The rest of her costume was 
occluded by the apron of the canoe. On the back of her head 
was stuck, in the position popularly described as anyhow, a red 
cap, such as is worn by boys when they row or play cricket. The 
rest of her head was decorated with curly black hair. Her face 
was more round than oval, all that McAlpin gathered in his 
sudden view was a general notion of black eyebrows, and warm 
colouring, that brown skin through which red blood can show to 
such unsurpassable advantage in complexion, which can endure 
any amount of fierce sunlight and suffer no blemish from it. The 
sleeves of her jersey were rolled up above the elbow and showed 
brown arms with a respectable muscular development. The 
figure was square, slender, and strong. The only incomplete 
feature about the pretty canoeist was the fact that the black 
paddle which generally made her and the boat look something 
like some rare and beautiful kind of water-spider was not in her 
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hand, but floating just out of her reach in the water, so that she 
was absolutely helpless to guide or stop herself. “Isay!” were 
the gracious words that fell from her lips and woke the philosophic 
dozer. 

“Tar” 

“Do you think you can help me? [ve dropped my paddle.” 

Dr. McAlpin looked at the paddle, which was slowly turning 
round in a provoking way, just out of reach. Then he looked at 
the water. He could just see the shingly bottom through the 
weeds. ‘“ Allowing for refraction,” he reflected, “ it will be about 
three feet.” And he rose up, walked straight into the water, 
seized the paddle and presented it to the owner, who looked on 
with more quiet approval than surprise. It was quite right and 
natural that anyone should wade through water twice as deep, 
with clothes twicé as new, to do her some trifling service. That 
was what McAlpin thought as he handed her the errant paddle. 
And her view of the matter was perhaps very much the same. 

“Thanks, awfully,” she said, “but I’m sorry you should have 
got so wet just for the sake of that wretched old paddle.” 

“T’ve often been wetter, and stayed in colder, quicker, and 
deeper water than this, to catch a fish,” he replied. “Do you 
think you will drop it again ?” 

“T hope not. I shall have to walk in after it myself if I do, 
and serve me right. No one else is likely to be there to do it 
for me a second time. You ought to run home, or something, 
oughtn’t you, or you will catch cold?” 

*T’ll not be catching a cold just now.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Tama doctor. It’s my business to know.” 

“Oh! Are you the new doctor—McAlpin ?” 

“T am. My name has reached further than my practice, it 
seems. 

“JT don’t think you're likely to get much practice on me—unless 
I get drowned at the mill some day. I never have anything the 
matter with me.” 

“T shouldn’t think ye had,” replied the doctor, gazing at the 
firm bronze skin and well set up figure. He had quite awoke now 
to the fact that it was no dream, but a “ thing-in-itself” which he 
was contemplating. The young lady was curious about this new 
resident, of unfamiliar aspect and garb. His accent interested 
her. He was something new. 

“Do you come here often—to study?” she asked, her eyes 
resting for a moment on the large book. 

“T have not had time to acquire any habits here yet. I have 
not been in Mudford long enough.” 

“ How do you like Mudford ?” 

“T prefer Linsake.” 

“SodolI. It’s beautiful along here, isn’t it ? ” 
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“T have awakened to that fact. Mudford is certainly not 
beautiful.” 

“Tt is a horrid hole. I expect you will find it awfully slow.” 

“My main interest is in the rate of mortality—which I hope 
not to increase in my professional capacity.” 

“Do you know any of the people here yet ?” 

“ Not one, except my landlady, who talks mostly about the 
Baptist minister.” 

“ Hasn’t Mr. Lyatt called on you? I expect he will. They 
are the nicest people here. They are going to give a garden- 
party. I should think he would be sure to call and ask you.” 

“We shall see. My principal society up to date has been books, 
birds and dying leaves.” 

“ How awfully lonely you must be! But loneliness is better than 
the society of most of the people here; I hate them asa general rule.” 

“ May I ask what they have done to deserve that ?” 

They take no interest in anything but each other. And that 
is not interesting. They always repeat the same nonsense every 
time they meet, at church, or tea, or tennis. They all talk about 
the same things, they get up dreadful little amateur concerts, and 
penny readings, and working parties, they don’t care about real 
books, or music, or art, or scenery, or anything, but they pretend 
to. And there is nothing they think more awful than anyone 
doing things, or liking things they don’t usually like, or under- 
stand. And as they like very little, except gossip, and understand 
nothing, one’s enjoyments would be rather limited, if one cared 
twopence what they thought, or said. I don’t.” 

“Ah! What do they do?” 

“ Nothing. Go to church, some of them, at eight in the morn- 
ing, on week days.” 

* You don’t ?” 

“No. Would you?” 

“Well, no.” 

*T’ll show you all the people at the Lyatt’s, ifI meet you there. 
You'll know me if you see me again.” 

*T think so.” 

The young lady smiled. 

“Well, I must go. I’m awfully obliged to you for rescuing me 
from shipwreck, and I hope you won’t catch cold.” 

“ May I ask, before you go, who you are? ” 

“I’m Sally Byrne. If you ask your landlady, or any other old 
woman about here, you’ll hear no good of me, I daresay. Good- 
bye!” And the black water spider paddled away, among the 
overhanging trees, whose shadows streaked the glittering water. 
Dr. McAlpin found that his pipe had gone out, that his place, in 
the treatise on matter and thought and the Absolute was lost, 
that clouds were coming up from the south-west and that he was 
very wet. He walked home with squeaking boots. 
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CHapTerR VI. 


Mrs. ByrNE was the widow of an Irish officer who had spent a good 
deal of his chequered life in escaping writs—an occupation which 
eventually demoralises the best and most resisting human fabrics. 
It did not destroy poor Jack Byrne’s happy temper and kind heart, 
but it corrupted him as a moral whole. It made him careless of 
his domestic duties, of his house’s order, of his children’s educa- 
tion. He borrowed money which he did not return, he told tales 
of distress in the most manly and humorous way, which brought 
tears and sovereigns from his friends, and were entirely unsubstan- 
tiated by fact. All this was, of course, unfortunate for his family, 
who became early accustomed to regard life from an Ishmaelite and 
hazardous—losing—hazardous—standpoint, to prefer the society 
of those whom the old law calls rogues and vagabonds, to the less 
interesting and more respectable monotony of English middle-class 
society. Mrs. Byrne was an Englishwoman with strivings and 
aspirations after respectability and decorum which she never lost, 
and never had the strength to carry completely into effect. Ina 
happy hour for his wife and children, Jack Byrne had died, amiable, 
peaceful, forgiving to his enemies, grateful to his friends, and partly 
drunk. This was at a small Parisian boarding-house near the Are 
de l’Etoile. Mrs. Byrne was left with two daughters, aged fourteen 
and thirteen, a small income of her own of fifty pounds a year, and 
a pension. Of course Jack had insured his valuable life for an 
immense sum to provide for them after his decease, and, of course, 
his wife had wept gratefully over his dead body for his thoughtful 
sacrifice, and, of course, Jack had omitted or forgotten even to pay 
up the premium or renew the policy. Mrs. Byrne was at last glad 
to accept an invitation to help to keep house with an aunt, who 
lived at Mudford. She could now put off the reckless untidiness, 
the Bohemianism, the atmosphere of whisky and tobacco, which 
had been the sorrow of her life. She would become again in reality 
what she was by nature and spirit always, provincial, English and 
tidy. Such was her ideal, with visions of school and church 
regularly for the children, but she reckoned a little without her 
host. These girls of hers were growing up. They were their 
father’s children as much as hers, and showed it. It took about 
four years of Mudford to imperfectly eradicate the Irish accent from 
Lizzie and Sally Byrne, in the first place, and their mother felt she 
had more trouble than that yet before her. The next thing was 
that they began to be very evidently grown up. There was no 
harm in that. It was usual for children to grow up, unless they 
died in the effort, even in Mudford, and no one thought the worse 
of them for it. But that was not all. One of them, Lizzie, grew 
up rather accomplished, with artistic tastes and yearnings ; and the 
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other, Sally, became extremely pretty, which was even more 
exceptional and therefore unpopular in the locality. Beauty had 
not even the redeeming point of being the kind of thing which the 
Mudford mind understood and recognised as beauty, any more than 
Lizzie Byrne’s passion for Beethoven was what it was accustomed to 
as a young lady’s taste in music. 

Mrs. Byrne foresaw trouble and unpopularity in all this. The 
hen could only regard her swan brood from the hen standpoint, 
and was certainly alarmed when one of them took more or less 
literally to the water, as we saw her in the last chapter. 

Lizzie Byrne, the elder daughter, was a quiet, stay-at-home girl, 
who read a great many books and subscribed to a London library, 
finding the curious and grimy re-bound volumes of Mrs. Johnson 
(who kept a combination of library, stationery, worsted, and post- 
office in a small stuffy shop) insufficient. She had a natural gift 
for music, a decided and brilliant touch and a discriminating taste. 
She could sing, though as a rule nothing would induce her to enter 
into competition with the Mudford girls, who sang duets and glees 
before select audiences of their friends and enemies for charitable 
purposes, whose solos were, “ In the gloaming,” “ It was a dream,” 
and like gems. Lizzie Byrne was better liked on the whole than 
her sister, though she shared the stigma that rested on the family 
of being a “ queer lot.” This, of course, originated in a vague and 
exaggerated series of rumours about their pre-Mudford existence. 
She was not exactly pretty, but had good grey eyes, rippling brown 
hair, and a rather sad sober expression, capable of illumination with 
a smile that surprised you like a streak of sunlight on a cloudy 
day. Her figure, her feet and hands were good, and she dressed 
well. But she was not a girl to make a deep impression on an 
ordinary man at first sight. A man who was a little above the 
average of intelligence could not fail soon to find her very charm- 
ing, without a trace of that seeking after effect which is characteristic 
of what is vulgarly known as the “man’s woman.” She had the 
feminine virtues of tidiness and industry. She did the repairs 
(frequently required) in her sister’s dresses, and often did a good 
deal towards making the dresses themselves. She went out with 
her mother when the latter wanted her; she took pleasure in tend- 
ing their small garden. She watered the roses her sister only 
picked and wore. 

Sally Byrne was a girl who would have won the foot-race among 
the Greeks, and have had small hesitation in competing had the 
fashion been introduced. 

As it was, she had to content herself with sculling and paddling 
on the shallow and weedy river, to the great improvement of her 
health, complexion, and muscles, and great detriment of her 
clothes. She laughed at the elaborate precautions taken by the 
majority of young ladies in the neighbourhood to preserve the in- 
door delicacy of their skins. It was all very well for them, who 
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became a hot scarlet when they were sunburnt, to wear veils, 
and to cower under sunshades in the stern while someone else pro- 
pelled their boats; but give Sally the midday summer sun, an 
oar in her hands, and some ridiculous boyish fragment of a cap on 
the back of her head, and her skin remained as clean as ever, 
except that its reflections about the neck approached a little more 
the colour of ripe wheat in the sunlight, while her arms some- 
times seemed to have the shadows of bronze, the light of gold, 
and the polish of both. And no well-meant warnings as to the 
dire effects such courses would have on her beauty, no kind 
prophecies that she would,soon resemble a bargee or a bumboat 
woman, had any more effect on her than the sun had. She deve- 
loped in it and flourished like an exotic from some exuberant 
southern clime, nor although some of her friends pitied her did 
she feel any need of pity. For she knew as well as any painter 
what beauty meant of colour or form, and knowing that she had 
enough of both to defy all things but time, did her best to defy 
him, too, by enjeying herself as much as ever she could while her 
limbs were young and strong, her black hair curly, and her bright 
smile fresh and ready. She was not the spirit of beautiful youth. 
She was the body of it, which may perhaps include the spirit. 
Hers was an outdoor nature. Indoors there was not room enough, 
and she became fidgety. She felt all the varying influences of 
the outdoor world intensely, and loved to be in it, whether to 
skate all day on a frozen marsh and walk three miles home after- 
wards in the crisp starlight, to wander in the Linsake woods with 
the voices of the nightingale above and around her in the moonlit. 
mist of early summer, or to paddle the small and precarious canoe 
which was her personal chattel, from Mudford to Linsake Mill and 
back again on a red October afternoon. The Dryad and the Nixe 
were her godmothers. Perhaps the godfather was a faun. She 
liked all pleasant and beautiful things. She was of them, and 
perhaps had a feeling of relationship. At home she was some- 
times rather a trial. As a child, she had been insignificant, small 
and docile, and had startled her mother and everyone else by 
becoming almost suddenly a young woman of bewildering beauty 
and statuesque proportions, with a strong vein of caprice which 
she described as a will of her own. The ordinary accomplishments 
of girlhood she practised in an off-hand, patronising way, as things 
good enough in themselves but paltry in comparison to the real 
pleasure of life, or rather of living. She drew and coloured well 
after a fashion, but it was not the fashion of the drawing master, 
it was the fashion of ambitious and impatient talent, and the 
productions showed the colourist’s eye without the draughtsman’s 
hand. On the piano she would strum dances and song tunes on a 
rainy afternoon for half an hour perhaps, and then swing round 
on the piano stool and leave it to curl up on the sofa with her 
dog—a small fox terrier called “ Report,” and a novel, or a book 
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of not too recondite poetry, with plenty of sea and sky and moon 
and passion in it. 

Sometimes she wrote a verse or two for her own private edifica- 
tion, was proud of it for a day or two, and then put it in the fire. 
She was not at all stupid, as too many beauties are, but had a fair 
appreciation of the meanings of things, and as high a power of 
right thinking as most men in regard to any matters in which she 
was not immediately and personally interested. For her indus- 
trious, harmony-studying, Ruskin-reading sister, she had plenty of 
affection, tempered with a kind of pity, the affection of the strong 
for the weak. For her mother—poor dear Mrs. Byrne, as people 
called her—she had a tolerant sort of feeling, and satisfied her 
sense of superiority by occasionally ripping up all the vague cob- 
webs and films on which that good lady’s ethical ordinances and 
anxieties were based with one vigorous, defiant and conclusive 
“Bosh!” You could not argue with Sally much more after that 
dictum. If you did she probably lost her temper, and made you 
sorry you spoke. The age of blind obedience, of reverence for 
parental authority, of only speaking when spoken to, etce., she 
classified with the age of miracles and mastodons, and the other 
many and mighty dogmas which it amuses ancestors to inculcate 
and posterity to deride. If she wanted a comfortable chair she 
generally took it when it was to be had, as a right which it were 
absurd to dispute. Her delight in natural and artistic beauty was 
as great as her perception of it was keen, and enabled her frankly 
to admit and admire the quality even when possessed by some 
other girl, as well as to set it off in herself by happily chosen if 
occasionally audacious personal surroundings. 

But she was a picture which defied frame to obliterate or back- 
ground to mar. What might look flaunting or ridiculous 
on others would be very likely to look well enough on her. She 
stood the trial of bold decoration as well as the trial of dowdiness, 
and was as irresistibly tempting a subject for a painter in a rusty 
black dress, minus collar and cuffs, hanging with touzled hair over 
the schoolroom fire cooking toffee, as she was seated at the piano 
with her dead father’s Connaught Ranger tunic hung over her 
shoulder and his forage cap on her head banging “ Garryowen” out 
of the long-suffering old keys. 

Why girls of this kind exist it is difficult to say.. Why are 
lilies red and white in summer, while beech and bracken are 
bronze and amber in autumn? Whyis the sky blue more usually 
than black in the country, while the reverse holds in London? 
And many such like “whys” of great charge. 

Her theory was that things existed to be enjoyed, and that she 
existed to enjoy them. School boards, district visiting, choir 
practice, Euclid, or the franchise might have fascinations for some 
of her sex. So be it, provided she was not asked to join them. 
The fact that half of humanity lived hardly and hideously in no 
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way prevented her from belonging more or less contentedly to 
the other half. 

When Sally Byrne came in from her expedition on the river, the 
one, that is, in which had occurred the incident of the lost: paddle, 
she found her mother and sister at tea. The Byrnes dined at 
half-past one and had tea in the latter part of the afternoon. 

Sally made no explanation or apology for being late, and sat 
down silently, and took possession of her share of the cold beef 
and salad which formed the more serious part of the simple 
meal. 

“Well, really, I think you might try to be a little more 
punctual, Sally!” said Mrs. Byrne, with a kind of mild im- 
patience. 

“ Why ?—the beef can’t get any colder, can it ?” 

“ It’s not very respectful.” 

No answer. Sally was engaged in making up for lost time. 
Mrs. Byrne sighed. The ghost of the old Connaught Ranger rose 
in her memory, whose maxim was : 

“Leave ‘um alone, dear. They'll grow up, somehow. They 
come of a good stock.” 

** Did you go to Linsake, Sal?” asked Lizzie. 

“ Meant to. I didn’t get all the way though. I dropped my 
paddle, and it took me some time to get under weigh again. Then, 
before I got to the pool, I felt hungry, and I thought you and 
mamma wouldn’t like me to go to the ‘Red Dragon’ and have ham 
and eggs and shandy-gaff by myself, so I came back. I would 
rather have had that though, out in the garden there by the river, 
than cold beef and tea here.” 

“ Did you get wet ?” asked Mrs. Byrne. 

“ No.” 

“It would be just like you to sit there in your wet boots and 
stockings and say nothing about it. Are you sure ?” 

Quite.” 

* Very clever of you to get your paddle again without getting 
wet,” remarked Lizzie. 

“Wasn't it? Did you get me any apricots, Lizzie, this after- 
noon ?” 

“T tried, but they are all over.” 

“Qh, bother! I counted on finishing with apricots and cream. 
Is there any cream ?” 

“Yes. I think there will be just enough for you.” 

“ Hand it over like a dear. And, I say, Liz, get me the jam, will 
you?” 

“ There is hardly any left in the pot,” said Mrs. Byrne, “you 
finished it nearly at breakfast.” 

* Let’s have another, then.” 

“Tcan’t have you wasting it at this rate. Don’t get any more 
out to-night, Lizzie. She must just be content with what is left.” 
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Sally’s only reply to this was to go downstairs to the kitchen 
and return with a virgin pot of currant jam, whose fair vellum 
cover she proceeded to slit neatly open by the circular operation 
with a common table knife. 

Mrs. Byrne looked annoyed and melancholy. 

* You will be ill, I know,” she said. 

“Oh, no; I take too much exercise.” 

‘She may give a chance yet to the new doctor,” said Lizzie. 
“IT met Mr. Lyatt this afternoon, who says he has heard he’s 
very clever, and has done a lot of distinguished scientific work in 
Edinburgh and Paris.” 

‘*‘ Have you seen him, Liz?” 

“No. But Mr. Lyatt says he will’be at their garden party if he 
can be persuaded to come.” 

“Oh.” 


CuHaprer VII, 


“I Hore I don’t disturb you,” said Mr. Lyatt, as he was ushered 
into Dr. McAlpin’s small sitting-room, where the latter was 
cooking paraffin over a lamp and casting it in oblong paper 
moulds. 

“Not at all. Sit down. Will you turn your face to the 
window, please? So. Now I get the light. Now, what is the 
matter with you ?” 

“My dear sir, I’m sorry to say I’m nota patient,” said Mr. 
Lyatt, laughing. “I came to call on you, and see if I couldn’t 
draw you out of the solitude you seem to live in—uncork your 
hermitage in fact—not my own joke—antique.” 

* Are you Mr. Lyatt ?” 

“T am.” 

“JT didn’t catch your name from the girl. I am sorry to have 
made that ridiculous mistake, and am much obliged to you for 
coming here. My solitude is not of my own seeking, I assure 
you.” 

“Then, would you perhaps care to come to a sort of omniwm 
gatherum my wife is getting up, for the consumption of ices and 
claret cup ?—one of those affairs where you may see all your 
future patients, you know, panoramically, doing their best to 
qualify for that position. 

**] will be very glad to come. Many thanks.” 

“ All right ; Ist of October, then—in the afternoon—well, look 
here, suppose you come and lunch first, then you'll feel more at 
home. I’ve got a boy—not at all a stupid lad—wants to make 
you acquaintance—wild about Darwin’s creatures, you know, and 
all that. Daresay something could be made of him if he occa- 
sionally had a word of advice from somebody who knows about 
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science. I don’t. I admire it reverently, and accept its pronun- 
ciamentos blindly, but there I stop. May I ask why you are 
making that awful mess in a saucepan there? I thought sorcery 
was out of date?” 

“No. Those are paraffin moulds. When you want to cut 
sections for the microscope, you find it easier to bury the sub- 
stance in paraffin, and then shave down to it. Your hands have 
something to lay hold of. Look.” And Dr. McAlpin showed 
him how it was done. 

“Dear me! This is very fascinating. My boy Hal will fall 
down and worship you, if you will sometimes let him see you 
doing this sort of thing.” 

* Now look at this;” and Dr. McAlpin cut sections with a sort 
of young guillotine, and placed one or two under the microscope. 

Mr. Lyatt shut one eye in the approved amateur fashion and 
said: “ This is a fairy tale! I see small soda-water bottles, and 
creatures with tails. They don’t move. I suppose one wouldn’t 
move much after being imbedded in hot paraffin. What’s this 
I’m looking at? The Mudford drinking water, I suppose ; it’s 
thick enough, as a rule, to cut sections from without imbedding 
in anything.” 

“No. That is brain which you are looking at.” 

“The deuce it is. The brain of a total abstainer, I presume. 
The soda-water bottles are his dreams, caught at the right moment 
and rendered concrete.” 

“Sorry to destroy so ingenious an image, but they are cells 
and the owner of them was a rat.” 

“Well, Dr. McAlpin, I envy you such a fascinating occupation, 
I have heard that you were rather a coming man in zoology, or 
something of that sort.” 

“ Have ye, indeed? It was a rash statement.” 

“ Have you just come from Scotland ? ” 

“No, I have been working in Paris for some time. Then I 
found the practise to be had here on easy terms, and here I am.” 

“Good heavens! How dismal this place must seem to you 
after Paris. Do you know any of the people?” 

‘* My landlady tells me about them a good deal. A good deal 
more than she knows, I daresay.” 

* Well, we'll try and make the place as pleasant for you as we 
can. It isn’t often anyone with an intellect and an education 
gets within miles of Mudford.” 

* You are very kind.” 

“ Well, I won’t stop the sorcery pot any longer—good-bye ; see 
you at lunch, one-thirty, on the 1st.” 

And Mr. Lyatt shook hands warmly, and ran downstairs three 
steps at atime. When he got home, he announced : 

* That fellow McAlpin is a man worth knowing. Hal, old fel- 
low, he’ll teach you more in a day than reading books by yourself 
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will in forty. He says he'll come to our affair on the first; I 
asked him to come to lunch.” 

“ Oh, well, it’s just as well it occurred to you to mention that” 
said Mrs. Lyatt, “ because one likes to give people something to eat 
when they come, and the first is only the day after to-morrow.” 

“T met Lizzie Byrne in Mudford, this afternoon,” said Jue, 
“she said they were coming.” 

“ That’s all right.” 

After Mr. Lyatt’s departure, a letter arrived for Dr. McAlpin, 
from London. Here it is: 


“ Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
“September 29th, 1880. 
“ My pEAR MCALPIN, 

“T do you to wit, that I am now in London at above 
address, and that I am adorning the British stage as an un- 
scrupulous melodramatic villain with a polished sneer and a habit 
of wearing correct evening dress at all times and places. It is 
good business, and I am pretty sure of subsequent good engage- 
ments. I think I may flatter myself I’ve crawled out of the ditch 
at last. I wear decent clothes now, and my boots have heels to 
them. Mind you come here when you happen to come to town. 
You shall have a stall and I will make your flesh creep, though I 
am no fat boy. I must be off to rehearsal now, will write more 
another time. 

“ Yours, 
** ALEXANDER MORLEY. 
“P.S.—Verdon is in town. He is writing a new piece, or, more 
accurately, faking up a French one for this show.” 


CuapTer VIII. 


“You have a good day, Mr. Lyatt,” remarked Dr. McAlpin, as 
he arrived punctually on the Ist of October, at twenty-five 
minutes past one, and found Mr. Lyatt sauntering in his front 
avenue. 

“Yes, beautiful, isn’t it? Do you know, I think an autumn 
day is more beautiful than a summer one. It is more impres- 
sive, more restful and sadder.” 

“ Just that. It’s like the difference between the noon and the 
gloaming.” 

“The people here have been going about all the morning in- 
forming each other that it is a fine day, mostly adding, ‘ Ah, 
well, I suppose we shall pay for this by-and-by!’ as if the 
weather was served out to them in rations, by contract.” 

‘And quarterly subscription, which entitles them to skirl and 
flyte at the contractor.” 
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“They generally call the weather ‘It,’ and endow it with a 
sort of capricious and vindictive personality. Nothing can per- 
suade them that ‘it’ is rather less under their control and for 
their profit than the dog star is influenced by the price of Colom- 
bian preference shares, or by the mad dogs. I think it will just 
be a lingering inheritance of the old nature worship. Of course, 
the notion that one gets the weather one deserves is comforting, 
though it be bad weather.” 

“‘T have lived long enough to observe that the rain falls on the 
just and unjust pretty equally.” 

“ Aye, but I have noticed the unjust occasionally appreciates 
the umbrella of the just.” 

* At church doors even, to say nothing of clubs. Come in and 
let me make you known to the rest of the house. Hullo, Hal, 
where are you going? Comehere. This is my son, Dr. McAlpin, 
who aspires to be a frog and rabbit torturer. His motto might be 
taken from a Revival hymn, slightly altered, ‘Dare to be a 
Darwin.’” 

Young Harry gravely shook hands: “ I’m awfully glad to know 
you, Dr. McAlpin,” he said, “ dad’s chaffing.” 

“Having given us that gratifying assurance,” remarked Mr. 
Lyatt, “ perhaps you will go and say we are all quite ready for lunch, 
and then Dr. McAlpin shall be delivered over to your mercy by- 
and-by. Here they are.” 

Dr. McAlpin was introduced to that family we have before seen, 
and to an upright, thin, tall, old gentleman with shiny white hair 
and moustache, and deep-set, kind, sad eyes, called General Lyatt, 
and addressed by the younger generation as Uncle Alec. 
McAlpin’s attention was principally attracted by this old gentle- 
man. 

Here I must state, that being quite free from any ambition to 
cook up a trumpery and transparent mystery for the discriminate 
reader, I feel bound to explain simply and shortly what he has 
probably taken already for granted, and what is indeed the case, 
that Alexander Morley was Alexander Lyatt, and that General 
Lyatt was his father. There is no reason in the world—except 
the extremely small size of that oblate spheroid—why Alaster 
McAlpin should ever have made acquaintance with said Alexander 
Morley or Lyatt. It only happens to be a fact that both wandered 
about the earth till they did meet. It is quite unaccountable, and 
quite against the principles of good story-making, as many things 
are that have happened in the experience of most of us. But Dr. 
McAlpin of course did not know all this, having not the above in- 
formation at his disposal. 

While Jue and Rue silently inspected the new resident, Mrs. 
Lyatt opened conversational fire with the comparatively poor shot : 

“How do you like Mudford, Dr. McAlpin?” which scarcely 
found the range. 
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“TI admire the neighbouring country very much. There are 
some very pleasant walks.” 

“Oh yes, aren’t there? Have you been to Linsake ?” 

“TI have found my way so far. I sometimes take a book and a 
pipe and lie under the trees by the river, in that sort of meadow 
between here and Linsake.” 

“I saw you there, the other day, Dr. McAlpin,” here observed 
young Harry, with a grave face, and a Satanic smile in his eyes. 
“ You were studying some of the aquatic creatures, weren’t you?” 

Dr. McAlpin’s eyes met those of the boy’s for one intelligent 
instant. 

“ Yes,” he said. “There are some I have not seen in any other 
river.” 

“ Good for you,” reflected young Harry ; “ you can take a joke, 
and give it back coolly. You will do.” And the madcap prince 
took thenceforward a peculiar and mysterious interest in the Scotch 
doctor, and pressed him to partake of things he did not at all re- 
quire in the course of the subsequent meal, which was generally 
put down to his reverence for science. He also persistently asked 
questions as to the structure of water-spiders, water-snakes, and 
“that very curious, but familiar insect popularly called the ‘ Boat- 
man.’ Did you ever manage to catch a female boatman, Dr. 
McAlpin ?” 

McAlpin got nervous and hot as this sort of thing went on; 
but he saw that the boy was an honest, good-natured boy, with a 
sense of humour, and could not help liking him for it. “ What 
were you doing there yourself?” said the doctor at last. 

“ Studying.” 

“ Curious [ didn’t see you.” 

* Not atall. Did you notice how the leaves kept falling on you 
from the tree above, as if you were the babes in the wood—babe, 
I mean ?” 

“Yes. I thought it was a pity summer seemed going so fast.” 

“I dropped those leaves. I was in that tree. It was awfully 
rude, and I’m sure I apologise.” 

“T should think you did,” said his father. “ But it was awfully 
tempting,” Harry said soon afterwards in a confidential tone. 

“Tf was too high to hear, you know—whether you were swearing 
at the leaves or anything.” 

“He is an honourable boy,” reflected McAlpin. “I suppose 
the temptation was strong. I should have done it in his place.” 

During lunch he had the general on one side of him and Jue on 
the other. 

“If you take an interest in natural history, Dr. McAlpin,” said 
the former, “ you might like to look over one or two queer things 
I brought back with me from India. I have some books too, which 
might interest you. I’m not a learned man, you know, myself, 
though I respect it in other people. But I have a few odds and 
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ends—rubbishly old things, I daresay, they are really, though I 
thought them rather wonderful once. However, they have grown 
old with me, and I like them.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the other, simply. “I will be glad to take 
advantage of your offer.” ; 

* You have travelled a good deal yourself, I suppose? It’s 
much easier work now-a-days.” 

“‘T have wandered a little. I have been in Paris lately, work- 
ing.” General Lyatt observed McAlpin’s right hand narrowly as 
he plied his knife and fork. “ You will excuse an old man’s cu- 
riosity, but have you been attached to the army or navy at all, or 
any foreign service ?” 

* Never.” 

“ T understand,” he said, in an undertone, “we don’t talk about 
these things before ladies, but if that isn’t a shell that marked 
your wrist, I never saw a shot fired in anger.” 

“Tt was an accident.” 

The general smiled sadly. “Yes, I know. There were a good 
many of those accidents flying about, weren’t there? Hang it, 
man, tell an old soldier where it happened ? ” 

* Plevna.” 

“Fancy! You were with our old friends, the Turks, I hope?” 

“1 was.” 

“ Ah well, we'll talk of this another time. I honour you, sir, for 
not going about proclaiming the business, though it would adver- 
tise you well here. I have no doubt you did your duty.” 

“J tried. I saw braver things done there than I had ever 
dreamed of.” 

The general was delighted with his new acquaintance. He was 
a quiet, patient old man, with a child’s heart and a gentleman’s 
soul, but he could not help a feeling of the old soldier’s instinct 
rising in him, as well as a strong desire to privately cross-examine 
McAlIpin on Gourko’s march, and the defence of the Shipka. 

“Hullo, what’s all that?” said Mr. Lyatt. “ Dr. McAlpin is 
coming out in a new light. Take care the people here don’t make 
a lion of you, and ask you to give a lecture with maps, dissolving 
views, and a billiard cue in the Town-hall.” 

“They don’t know anything about me.” 

“But what you say here is ‘liable to be took down’ and used 
against you,” remarked Jue. ‘ We will let you off the publication 
of your adventures, though, if you will tell us all about it.” 

“You see you are found out,” said General Lyatt. 

“T don’t think I can tell you much,” said McAlpin. “The 
amazing number of horrible ways in which men can die is not 
quite what you would like to hear. And that is mostly what I saw. 
I saw foreigners, too, of all nations there, English, French, Poles, 
Germans, and so on, enough to make aregiment. I believe you 
find such men in all wars. They came to seek death. Fancy a 
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regiment of men, each with a different story of sorrow and pity, 
each too brave to kill himself, gone to war as other men to whisky 
—to find forgetfulness! Most of them found it.” 

“But was this really so?” asked Rue. “I shouldn’t have 
thought there were so many desperate men.” 

“‘ There are enough still left for another war. I knew one. He 
was a coarse, swearing, drinking fellow, ridiculously rash and fool- 
hardy. I didn’t care for him much, but you were glad then, to 
get someone to speak your native tongue to. I had the over- 
hauling of him when he was wounded, and I found on undressing 
him a photograph and a flower—at least a vegetable. It was a 
sprig of heather.” 

“ And the photograph? A woman, I suppose?” said Jue. 

“ No, au old man.” 

“ Really ?” said the general, who had been eagerly listening to 
this story. ‘ What was the fellow—the wounded man—like ?” 

“ A young man—fair—north countryman.” 

“ Poor fellow! Did he pull through?” 

“ He pulled through that time.” 

“Thanks to you, i daresay.” 

“Thanks to nature, and my defending him from a Greek 
surgeon.” 

After lunch, the general buttonholed McAlpin, and said: “ Now 
look here, Dr. McAlpin, 'm going to bore you. I’m going to get 
you to tell me all about those poor young fellows who formed the 
—what is it—that Foreign Legion. Were there any other interest- 
ing cases in your experience? All this interests me very much, 
if you won’t mind wasting a little time, talking to a stupid old 
man, when all these young people are waiting for you to amuse 
them.” 

McAlpin looked at General Lyatt, and a sudden thought 
struck him, and he began internally collecting facts with scientific 
precision and velocity. His facts were these:—(1). This old 
man is anxious about someone he thinks may have been out there. 
(2). He suggests to me a face I know—Morley’s, vaguely. (3). 
Morley said he had been in Mudford, and seemed struck by the 
name. (4). Morley’s father is an old soldier, Then McAlpin 
began telling such anecdotes as he could remember, observing 
their different effects on the general. 

Then he took an opportunity of privately asking the boy Harry : 
—T say, listen tome. Had your uncle ever a son?” 

Harry looked at him curiously. “Rather so. Why? Do you 
know anything of Alec Lyatt ?” 

“Oh, he seemed interested about the young fellow who carried 
the old man’s portrait into battle with him. I thought he might 
have a son abroad, or in the army.” 

Then he returned to the general—they had all gone out of doors 
now, and said:—‘“ General Lyatt, will you walk out among the 
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trees with me a moment? I should like some private conversa- 
tion with you.” 

“Certainly,” said the courteous old soldier, “take one of my 
cheroots. They are real Trichinopolies. My old servant Ramer- 
jee sends them over to me.” 

“Thanks. Now, I'll tell ye, sir, I’m a doctor, and I am 
accustomed to detect symptoms. I have, I think, detected some 
in you.” 

“Never felt better in my life, I assure you,” replied the general, 
puzzled. 

“In body—yes. But you want—something. May I say—some- 
body ?” 

General Lyatt dropped his cheroot. “ What do you mean?” 
he asked, quickly and earnestly. Dr. McAlpin picked the cheroot 
out of the grass and handed it back. “I am right,” he refiected. 

“ You have lost—someone you want to find? You thought you 
might find him among those fighting Englishmen ?” 

“My God! Did you find my boy there? Speak man, speak! 
is he dead? Did they give him a medal? Excuse my haste, sir, 
I allow my feelings to run away with me—but I see you have 
some purpose in what you say—you think?” This attempt to 
cover his gnawing anxiety with ceremonious politeness touched 
the deep-set tenderness of the rough-spoken Scotchman deeply — 
it appealed to him more than any pathos, that brave man’s shame 
to show his emotion. 

“I can’t do better than tell you at once. I believe I have found 
your son, sir, and that he is alive. Let me ask you a few 
questions.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Your son went to Cambridge ? ” 

“Tos.” 

* Was in Scotland just before that ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Was a little—wild, in a young man’s natural way, at the 
University ?” 

“Yes, poor boy. He blamed himself far more than I did. I 
have lost him for three years. He determined to fight the world 
for himself, J suppose. He was a handsome fellow—though I say 
it, and a brave fellow. Tell me all about it now.” 

“He is what you say. He seems to be, in some respects, his 
father’s son. He is one of my best friends. One question to 
make sure. Had he a bicycle accident in Scotland—say 1874 ?” 

“ Yes—and you are the Scotchman that helped him? I remem- 
ber his speaking of it now.” 

“He is now in London. Look at that address. Is that his 
writing ?” 

“ Aye, it is. Sir, allow me to shake hands with you;” the old 
man’s voice became untrustworthy here. “You have done me the 
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greatest service that ever man did or can do. You have givenme 
back my son. Tell me, what is he doing? Where did you find 
him ?” 

“T found him in Paris. He was not well off, but seems to be 
prospering now. He seemed too proud—or ashamed, which ever 
you like to call it—to face his father till he was making his own 
assured living. He meant his exile from home as a punishment 
to himself as far as I understand, for the trouble he said he had 
given you.” 

“Trouble he had given me!” No one can imagine the pathos 
and love of the tone of these words—who has not heard the like. 
“Do you think he—do you think he would like to come home 
now ?” asked the father, anxiously ; “ I mustn’t thrust myself on 
him, you know, he might not like it ; but you can tell him—tell 
him—damn it, sir, tell my boy to come home !” 

“TJ will, and I believe he will come. He shall tell you his 
adventures for himself. All I will tell you is that he has fought 
through the dark and rough side of life well, and it has made a 
man of him, a kind-hearted, a capable, anda brave man. And I 
am glad to say he is my friend.” 

“Thank you for those words. I know you area gentleman and 
mean what you say. Now you go and amuse yourself among the 
young people, eh? And I will think all this over by myself.” 
McAlpin went. The old man seemed years younger. He flicked 
the grass blades with his stick, he put his hands in his pockets, he 
whistled an old quick-step as he walked. 

“Come and see the fernery,” said Miss Jue Lyatt, as McAlpin 
came up to the party, “ Uncle Alec seems to have taken quite a 
fancy to you,” she added. “He doesn’t often care to talk to 
people much.” 

“ He seemed interested in some of my adventures.” 

“Ah! Isuppose you know all about plants; you will be able to 
give me some new ideas on fern keeping. They are under my 
special care. Rue looks after the flowers.” 

“Yes? And what does your brother do—besides climbing 
trees ?” 

“Hal? Oh, he reads, and talks a good deal, and eats a good 
deal. Boys generally do, I suppose,” replied Jue, with the calm 
and superior contempt of eighteen for the Eton-jacket-wearing 
portion of the community. “ Ah,” she went on, “ people seem to 
be arriving. There is Mr. Chance, you ought to know him. He 
is our vicar.” 

. “Aye?” Three black figures appeared on the sunlit lawn, 
accompanied by one lady. One of the black figures was stout and 
bearded ; that was Mr. Chance. The second was lank, tall, and 
athletic; that was Mr. Moore. The third, thin, small, and ascetic ; 
that was Mr. Ormonde. Ormonde was shaven, Moore had a red 
moustache. The lady was Mrs. Chance. 
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“Shall we go and join them? You shall have another oppor- 
tunity of criticising the ferns.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“There are Mr. and Mrs. Baynes—that large man with the 
beard and the laugh and the grey wide-a-wake. There is no rule 
here as to the clothes you wear, you know. Good gracious! I’m 
sure no one would have expected him. That’s Sir William Corfe.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He owns Linsake Park, and is member for the county.” 

“Dear me!” Just then was heard the sound of young Harry 
whistling down the avenue what he supposed to be the air of 
* Sally in our Alley.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MARIO. 
A REMINISCENCE. 





Deata has just taken from amongst us Guiseppe Mario, Marquis 
of Candia, who, as Signor Mario, was so well known as the un- 
rivalled tenor, and certainly the most picturesque figure ever seen 
on the lyric stage. 

Mario was the survivor of that brilliant phalanx, composed of 
Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and Lablache, who, upwards of thirty years 
ago, charmed the whole world, and did so much to raise the operatic 
stage to its then high standard of excellence. The prestige of the 
Italian Opera since this date has gradually fallen, both here and in 
Paris, for neither the Italian singers nor the Italian operas 
monopolise the stage as they did in the period referred to. That 
fashion has had something to do with this altered state is un- 
deniable, but it must be remembered that modern Italy neither 
furnishes the singers, nor has she produced composers who 
command the same attention. Verdi, it is true, is still living, 
but where are the successors of Rossini, Donizetti and Bellini ? 
These facts combined probably furnish the principal reasons for 
the decline of the Italian, and the consequent advance of the 
French and German, Operas. 

It may be truly said that those who have never heard Mario sing 
have lost the advantage of listening to a singer whose voice and 
style represented the purest Italian order of vocalism, now but 
too rarely practised and cultivated by the modern singer. Indeed, 
Mario was almost the last great exponent of this beautiful method, 
the vocal charm of which is rapidly yielding to the style intro- 
duced by the French and German schools. 

The high position attained by Mario was due to a combination 
of almost phenomenal gifts. To a marvellously beautiful voice 
was united a polished manner that was never at fault, and in 
addition to the fine instincts natural to one nobly born, nature 
had supplied him with a personal appearance and presence so 
grand that when on the stage one almost realised a figure having 
stepped out of a frame encircling a masterpiece of Vandyck. 
This grace accompanied Mario everywhere, both on and off the 
stage. He was stamped with the mark that Nature leaves on a 
gentleman. What wonder, therefore, that fair enthusiasts could 
be found to follow him to the four corners of the earth, wherever 
he played and sang and exercised his wondrous fascinations. 
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It may be well imagined that to such admirers Mario's appearance, 
voice and manner had all the charm of romance and ideality. 

Mario was born at Cagliari in the year 1810. Coming 
from a military family, his father having held the commis- 
sion of General in the Piedmontese Army, he, at a very 
early age, embraced the military profession, for when only 
eleven years old he entered the military academy of Turin. 
From 1829 to 1836, he was on the staff of his father, the 
Marchese Stefana, General of Candia and Governor of Nice, 
and of General de Maistre, a man who is said to have been pos- 
sessed of considerable literary qualifications. While under the 
latter, Mario on one occasion received an intimation that he must 
be prepared to start with important despatches for Sardinia. 
The vessel was under orders to sail the same evening, and Mario, 
it would appear, had some suspicions that something was wrong; 
for on board were officers of higher rank than himself to whom the 
despatches could more properly have been intrusted. Mario 
became satisfied that the despatches were a ruse, and that General 
de Maistre looked with distrust on him on account of certain 
political meetings which he had attended, and that therefore, on 
account of his father’s position, it was desirable he should be got out 
of the way quietly, when after his departure his friends might be 
arrested, and it could be said that he had then been allowed to 
escape under the pretence of carrying despatches. On his pre- 
senting himself to Charles Albert, the king, Mario’s suspicions 
were confirmed, and instead of embarking he sent for one of his 
friends to whom he communicated what had transpired, and to this 
friend Mario handed some documents which might possibly have 
compromised them. He then disguised himself, left his residence 
and remained concealed, ultimately leaving for Marseilles, where 
he arrived safely. Mario, therefore, was charged with being a 
deserter from the service, but he preferred incurring this disgrace 
to the loss of his honour, which would have been sacrificed had he 
abandoned his friends, under the cireumstances of having secured 
his own safety at their expense. 

On his arrival in France Mario endeavoured to obtain a com- 
mission in the French army in Algeria, but without success. He 
then presented himself to the Carlists in Spain, and at one time 
sought employment from the Duke of Wellington in the British 
service; he received him very kindly, but could not gratify his 
desire. At length, Mario’s hopes of military employment being at 
an end, he determined upon visiting Paris. 

Here his musical abilities being known, he was received with 
open arms, and he soon became the idol of the Parisians. There 
was little wonder at this, for his great personal attractions; that 
undefinable charm of rank and manner which attached to. him; 
and above all his superb voice, combined to secure for him a 
welcome in the salons of that beautiful city, such as had rarely 
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been accorded to any previous artistic visitor. The recep- 
tion which he met at the gay capital had doubtless the effect 
of rendering Mario unable to apply himself to studious pursuits 
so necessary to the realisation of the perfect artist, and this was 
apparent all through his career. It is stated that he studied for 
some time under Bordogni and Ponchard, but it does not appear 
that he owed much to these or any other masters. Although by 
nature Mario could never have given himself up to long and 
conscientious study, his natural gifts enabled him to accomplish 
tasks, which years of toil and perseverance would have been 
required of less gifted men. 

To live in Paris, however, is an expensive matter, and live as 
economically as he could, Mario found that his stock of money was 
rupidly decreasing, and he determined upon trying his fortunes in 
America. He had engaged his passage to the States, when cireum- 
stances occurred which induced him to abandon his intention, and 
forfeit the money he had paid for his passage. Meyerbeer, it 
appears, had heard him sing, and proposed to prepare him for the 
stage, an offer which Mario, on consideration, accepted. Consider- 
able time was devoted by Meyerbeer in drilling the neophyte into 
his réle, and Fanny Elsler taught him to walk the boards. Having 
signed articles with M. Duponchel, the director of the Paris 
Academy, for 1,500 francs per month, on the 4th of December, 
1838, he appeared at the Grand Opera, in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert 
le Diable,” and in spite of stage inexperience, the beauty of his 
voice won for him an immediate success. 

Speaking of Fanny Elsler, Mario said, “I shall never forget her 
goodness, dancers generally have brains only in their feet, but she 
was a woman of great intelligence.” 

“Yes, I made my first appearance on the 4th of December, 
1838 ; I had no fear about my voice, but I felt as if I were about to 
ascend the scaffold. When I got before the footlights, it seemed as 
if I were under the influence of a fearful nightmare. I saw nothing 
but a multitude of eyes—eyes everywhere. I was successful, but 
then, you know, the house was filled with my friends. They 
were there to give me a friendly hand, and I owed my success to 
them.” 

Thus it happened that the most illustrious singer of modern 
times made his first appearance on the National stage of France, 
and, curiously enough, never displayed his marvellous powers either 
in Italy or Germany. 

The following year (1839) he came to London, and on the 6th 
of June, he appeared as Gennaro, in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and is 
referred to by a critic of the time in the following terms :' 

“The vocal command which Mario afterwards gained was 
unthought of, his acting then did not get beyond that of a southern 
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man with a strong feeling for the stage. But physical beauty 
and geniality, such as have been bestowed on few, not exclusively 
belonging to gentle birth, but sometimes associated with it, made 
it clear from Signor Mario’s first hour of stage life that a course 
of no common order of fascination was begun.” 

‘It was a great success, certainly,” said Mario, “ but then, you 
know, it was the first time ‘ Lucrezia’ was sung at Her Majesty’s, 
and I had known many of the best families in London when I 
was there the year before, and society had more to do in sustain- 
ing my first appearance in London than any merits of my own.” 

He at once became the favourite of the English public, and it 
is not too much to say that from this period up to the time of 
his leaving the stage, he maintained his supremacy as the unri- 
valled tenor throughout the world. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a description of the several 
appearances of Mario, or to follow him through his successes; it 
is enough to say that he was looked for and came to this country 
every season, and that in 1844 he married in London the beautiful 
and accomplished Giulietta Grisi, of whom Balfe, who saw her when 
only eighteen, and writing of her, said, “ If I could have seen an 
angel from Heaven, I could never have dreamed I should have 
seen one so beautiful,” and it was with her that he thenceforward 
shared his artistic triumphs. 

Although, as has been said, it was certainly not as a perfect 
artist Mario began his career—indeed his first performances were 
put dress rehearsals—it was not until he felt at home in his rédle 
that he put forth all his power. He did, however, ultimately 
become an artist, and he owed much of this to his association with 
Grisi, whose advice and judgment he followed, and to whom, as all 
accounts agree, he was very faithfully attached, and by whom he 
had three daughters. 

Meeting Grisi with her children walking one day at St. Peters- 
burgh, the Czar Nicholas stopped and said (in French ), “ I see these 
are the pretty Grisettes.” ‘ No,” replied Grisi, “these are my 
little Marionettes.” 

The sums earned by the gifted pair during the respective seasons 
at London, Paris, and St. Petersburgh, were enormous; the pro- 
ceeds of his own salary having realised, it is said, no less than a 
quarter of a million. At the beautiful palace of Salviati, near 
Florence, where they lived in princely state, was accumulated what 
has been described to me as an almost priceless collection of art 
treasures and relics, but his easy generous nature, combined with 
his costly tastes, led him to spend and distribute such vast sums 
that he fell into financial difficulties, and, in 1867,the whole of the 
curios and presents were sold. In 1869, Grisi died, and in 1871 
he relinquished the stage and retired to Rome. 

His last appearance took place at Covent Garden, on the 19th 
July, 1871, as Fernando, in the opera of “ La Favorita.” 
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This was indeed a memorable evening. A farewell that few of 
us who witnessed it will ever forget. Mario seemed almost inspired 
as he sang “ Angiol d’ amore,” and his singing and acting in the 
following duet—one of the very best of Donizetti’s pieces—seemed 
to bring back once more all his splendid powers. And what a 
hevetelian' Such a sight perhaps was never seen before at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The stage was literally covered with flowers 
and wreaths, and the usually cold audience, breaking through all 
restraint, recalled him, after the opera was finished, no fewer than 
five times, and all stood and waved their farewells to him who had 
been their idol for upwards of thirty years. 

It cannot be disputed that Mario never had a rival while on the 
stage, and that since his retirement from it, no one has come for- 
ward to replace him. “I live to sing and love,” he once said, and 
this was endorsed by the late H. F. Chorley, the musical critic of 
the Athencewm, who wrote: “ Mario is the best opera lover the 
world has ever seen.” It was the union of these qualities on the 
stage, combined with his dramatic intelligence, that enabled him 
to hold his position as facile princeps among contemporary 
tenors. 

There existed, and then in their prime, the famous singers, 
Gardoni, Giuglini, Tamberlik, and our native singer, Sims Reeves. 
Gardoni had a sweet voice with an excellent method, but he 
lacked dramatic power; the ill-fated Giuglini’s voice and style 
were almost perfect, but without variety, and his acting was colour- 
less and tame. Tamberlik, too, had a fine organ with a great range, 
and his manly appearance carried him well through those parts 
requiring the qualities known as the Tenore robusto; while Sims 
Reeves, unapproachable in English ballads and oratorio, with about 
two exceptions, scarcely ever attempted the chief réles of Italian 
Opera seria. But Mario essayed the whole range of tragedy and 
comedy, and triumphed in all, equally by his refinement as 
Almaviva, as with his dramatic force as Fernando, while he gave 
to his impersonation of Raoul, the finest of his assumptions, so 
much colour and passion as to call from the then Times critic the 
observation: “ That to see and hear Mario in the ‘ Huguenots’ was 
to hear singing like Rubini’s and acting as fine as Edmund Kean’s.” 
Almost the last time I heard him in this opera, he happened to 
be in splendid voice, and sang through the whole of the long and 
trying duet (which, as rendered here now, closes the opera) with 
superb effect. In the sword sextet, with the spirited phrase at 
the end, so beautifully harmonised and dexterously contrived by 
Meyerbeer, his voice, leaving the rest poised in harmonised mezza 
voce, rising easily, rang out like a clarion on the high “b” with 
such volume and sweetness as I have never heard from human 
lips before. A friend turned to me and said, “ Mario’s voice 
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seems to touch a chord of your heart.” 
I confess it did. 

So far as my own judgment goes I recollect nothing approach- 
ing a failure, saving his appearance as Don Giovanni, in Mozarts 
“chef d’ceuvre” of that name. He looked andacted the Don, but 
the beautiful concerted music was so cut about to suit the 
difference of pitch required for his voice, that it was felt by all 
lovers of this immortal opera to have been an egregious mistake, 
and the mangled version was soon withdrawn. I do not know 
whether it arose from a suggestion of the management, or whether 
it was prompted by his own desire to appear ina character, the 
ideal representation of which, Tamburini being then in his decline, 
was not to be found on the stage. Tothe best of my recollection, 
Costa most properly refused to take any part in the altered 
version. 

That Mario remained too long on the stage for his fame is un- 
deniable, since, during at least the six years preceding his retire- 
ment, the divine timbre of his voice had considerably suffered, 
and it would no longer answer to the call he made upon it. At 
times, indeed, he sang with almost painful effort. Artistically 
speaking, he was greater than ever, but the vocal charm had gone. 
There are thousands now living who, of course, can only remember 
him in the period referred to, but it is pleasant for those, 
who can, to forget this part of his career, and remember only the 
time when the voice was in its golden prime, andanswered toevery 
impulse, apparently without limit. 

On many occasions I have visited the opera with friends specially 
to hear Mario, some of whom have come away disappointed ; but 
then Mario was not always at his best. And what great artist 
ever is? Mediocrity may maintain its standard at all times, 
but it is not so with the highest efforts. 

At Rome, Mario lived in the Corso, near the Piazza del Popolo, 
occupying a well-furnished suite of rooms. No man was more 
accessible than he, and it would be impossible to be long in 
his society without discovering that you were face to face with a 
man of great intellectual strivings and tastes, added to that to 
which his matchless voice lent itself, and which made him so 
famous. Indeed, it would be difficult to say whether the owner 
was a student, sculptor, painter, musician, wood-carver, or archzeo- 
logist. Books in every language, on every subject appertaining to 
these arts, were there ; colour-tubes and brushes; palettes, varnishes 
and pigments; gimlets, screw-drivers and modelling tools, and— 
cigar boxes. 

His collection of music, including the works of many masters, 
lies piled on the floor above his carpenter’s shop, and fills the 
greater part of it. 

“T have never had time,” he said, “to arrange it since I have 
been here ; but I am going to send it to my native town of Cagliari, 
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where they have founded a musical club and have called it ‘The 
Mario.” He long entertained the idea of preparing a history of 
music, the materials for which he had collected years ago, and 
ransacked many libraries, among others that of the British 
Museum. 

* All I want,” he said, “is a period of calm,that I may go on 
with my studies, for when one works, all the troubles of life vanish.” 
Mario was appointed conservator of the museum at Rome, and he 
died in harness. 

To Mario the houses of the leading members of society in the 
Eternal city were always open, and he was an honoured guest 
whenever he appeared. In fact, there was friendly competition for 
him, and Prince Baldassarre, and Prince QOdescalchi, often suc- 
ceeded in carrying him off to their estates at Civita Vecchia. 

Mario’s habits were peculiar at Rome. His evenings were spent 
in a few ceremonious visits which terminated after midnight, and 
he would then repair to Morteo’s well-known café, where he usually 
remained till two o’clock in the morning, surrounded by an ad- 
miring circle, who were never weary of listening to the numerous 
anecdotes and episodes of his life which he would relate. 

Literary men and artists were his daily companions, and, cigar in 
mouth, Mario might have been met with at an early hour of the 
morning strolling up and down the Corso with two or three friends, 
whose laughter testified to the goodness of the story or jest he 
had supplied. 

Events follow one another with such rapidity in these times that 
one can hardly believe that it is close upon thirteen years 
since Mario retired from the stage, and went to reside in Rome. 

Only a few days ago might have been seen an old man, with 
long, white hair and silvered beard, quick eye, florid complexion 
and cheerful expression, the centre of a group of young and eager 
listeners, who crowded round him, as he discussed his supper at 
Morteo’s. A favourite subject, and on which Mario was never tired 
of speaking, was Italian Unity. Attached in his youth to this cause, 
it was a subject of paramount interest with him throughout his 
career, and he was equally enthusiastic upon it in his latter 
years. He lived to see this almost established. King Bomba driven 
irom Naples; the French having given up Venice; the Pope’s 
departure from Rome, there remained but the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Trieste to complete the realisation of his life-long 
dream, Italia Irredente. In the zenith of his career, his pocket 
was ever open to the poor of his country, especially to the political 
refugee, and he lavished large sums upon the furtherance of this 
political cause. He thought as little of this as he did of the 
thousands upon thousands he lightly spent when his earnings 
exceeded the revenue of princes. 

The liquid sweetness of the once famous voice is now silent, but 
Mario will be remembered by the past generation of opera-goers 
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with more than the usual regret which accompanies the loss of a 
favourite artist, not only for his vocal and histrionic acquirements, 
but as having been the most polished gentleman ever seen on the 
lyric stage. 


FREDERICK F, BUFFEN,. 
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“ Just a look the strife began, 
Jealousy the flame did fan, 
True love's course ne’er smoothly raa, 
So they say.” 


Percy FLETCHER is a young barrister. His “learned brethren” 
call him an “ infernally lucky fellow,” because, unlike so many of 
them, he is not briefless. But they forget that it is in a great 
measure due to his own abilities and hard work that his present 
position has been so quickly won. As regards appearance, he is 
tall and fairly good looking; that is to say, his profile is a hand- 
some one, but his full face is spoilt by his eyes, which are too 
small. His hair is light and curly, he shaves his moustache and 
only wears a pair of bushy whiskers. Not one man in a hundred 
would acknowledge him to be a “jolly looking fellow,” and yet it 


is a face that takes with ladies. Ask any of them what it is they 
admire, and hear what they will say: “He has such a glorious 


” 
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profile, and then his eyes — “Why, his eyes are the very 
worst part about him.” “Well, perhaps they are not what you 
call good, but there is a something—I don’t know exactly what— 
about them that J like, and then they look so nice when he screws 
them up,” and this is all you will be able to learn. There was one 
young lady who, above all others, admired him, and who, some 
three months before the time we make his acquaintance, had given 
her promise to be the future Mrs. Fletcher. Her name was Mabel 
Linton, only child of old Linton, late of Mark Lane, now of Derby 
Villa, Harrow, whose pride and pretensions were unbounded. He 
worshipped “ Debrett” and the “ Peerage,” and his great ambition 
was to marry Mabel to a title. It can therefore be understood 
what a blow her engagement to Percy was. The intimacy, court- 
ship and proposal had all taken place while Mabel was on a visit 
to her rich, childless aunt, in Bayswater, and old Linton knew 
nothing about it until it was a fait accompli. The “ rich, childless 
aunt ” had a good deal to do with wringing a reluctant consent from 
Linton pére, for next to a title, he loved money. Thus matters 
stood, when two days before the April morning on which we 
make Percy’s acquaintance, Mabel’s aunt had givena dance. Mabel 
and her father were to stay in the house for it, and Percy, of 
course, received an invitation. In due course he appeared in the 
ball-room, and was somewhat astonished to find his young lady 
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whirling round the room in the arms of a stranger, more especially 
as he had told her he would come early, and asked her to keep the 
waltzes forhim. As soon as the dance was over, he went up to 
her, and asked to look at her card. 

“Why, Mabel, what’s the meaning of this ?” he enquired, as he 
saw the initials G. I. against four of the best waltzes, “ I thought 
you had promised them to me?” 

“So I had; it’s all right—don’t be angry, dear—take No. 9; 
it’s only the Lancers, but we shall have time to talk.” 

“Well, that will do to begin with, and then —;” but Mabel 
was borne away on her partner’s arm before he had time to finish. 
Percy’s pride was hurt, and, in no very amiable frame of mind, he 
walked round the room, until he discovered a cousin of his, whom 
he had not met for some years. He sat down beside her, and then 
the thought struck him that he could pay Mabel out in her own 
coin, and he put his name down on his cousin’s card for a good 
many dances. When No. 9 arrived, and he and Mabel had taken 
their places in the set, matters did not mend much, for though 
Mabel appeared repentant and sorry, Percy was cold and haughty, 
and would not give her much chance of an explanation. 

* You seem to have found a very agreeable acquaintance, I 
should say friend, this evening, Mabel. I don’t think I have seen 
him before, have I? Ah, I see he’s coming next to you in this 
set, so you will be able to continue your conversation. Don’t mind 
me, you know we can talk any time.” 

“Oh, Percy, please don’t say that; it isn’t like you. Something 
has vexed you, I know. It is only a friend of Papa’s, Lord Gerald 
Ivor; he brought him with us this evening, and insisted on my 
dancing with him whenever he asked me. 1 thought you wouldn't 
mind, Perey, when you knew it was Papa’s doing, not mine.” 

“Mind? Nota bit of it. Why should 1? You of course are 
at liberty to dance with anyone, just the same as I am.” 

“* Percy, you are unjust and cruel. I have saved all the other 
waltzes for you.” 

* I’m sorry to hear it, for I sha’n’t be able to have them with you, 
as I am engaged for them all to that lady in blue you saw me 
dancing with just now.” 

Mabel only said, “ Very well, dear; as you like, but I am so 
sorry.” 

ad pretended not to hear, and directed his conversation to 
the lady on his left during the remainder of the set. On its 
conclusion he left Mabel in the conservatory, on the plea of having 
to look for his next partner. As he walked away, he congratulated 
himself that he had been as firm as a rock, and had taught Mabel 
a lesson that he was not to be treated in that manner, and yet 
all the time feeling very uncomfortable, and wishing he had made 
it up with her. For the remainder of the evening he danced with 
his cousin, until people began to notice the fact. 
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He did not see Mabel again till she was leaving the room on Lord 
Ivor’s arm with her father on the other side. She gave him one 
pleading, loving look just as she was going through the doorway, 
which he pretended not to see. He did not stay long after her 
departure, and as he drove home to the Temple, he began to have 
doubts whether he hadn’t made a great fool of himself, and 
whether he hadn’t behaved badly towards her after all. The fol- 
lowing morning he half made up his mind to run down to Harrow 
and make peace with her, but then the devil within him whispered 
that it would be showing a great want of firmness in so doing, and 
that it was her place, as the wrongdoer, to plead for forgiveness, 
and his, as the injured party, to grant it. And so he allowed the 
day to go by, hating himself and all the world, thoroughly 
wretched and ill at ease. He expected she would write, admitting 
her fault. But no letter came. And now, when we see him the 
second morning after the dance, he has been again disappointed. 
When he came from his bedroom, he found three or four letters 
beside his plate, but none from Mabel. He is in a fix, and 
does not know what to do. 

“It’s her place to write, not mine,” he tells himself, “ and yet 
I'll be hanged if I go through such another day as yesterday for 
all the pride in the world; perhaps I was wrong after all, and it 
was her father’s doing. Poor little darling, I was wrong, and it’s 
no good saying I wasn’t. I behaved like a brute; she didn’t care 
for that fellow, P’ll bet my life on it. Til go down to Harrow to- 
day. By Jove! won’t it be grand making it up again, amantium 
ire amoris, etc. Those old Latin dogs knew what spooning 
meant. But I won't stand any more of the old man’s humbug, 
or he’ll be making some real mischief. Ill run home as soon as I 
get a chance, talk it over with the governor, and see if we cannot 
arrange matters, so that I can be married this ‘ Long ’—Hullo, I 
hope that’s not a summons for chambers,” as there was a knock 
heard at his door. “ Well, Rogers, what is it?” to his clerk, who 
entered. 

“ A parcel and a note, sir.” 

“Put the parcel on the table, and give me the note; thank 
you, that will do.” 

“From Mabel, at last,” he exclaimed, as he reads the direction 
in the hand that he. knows so well. ‘I knew she’d write, and it 
was just as well I didn’t go down yesterday, after all. 

“* What’s this ?” as he opens the sheet and reads as follows: 


“Str,—After your conduct towards me at Mrs. Laneham’'s 
dance, it is evident I have been mistaken in your affection for 
me; your studied rudeness was remarked by many, and, after 
what has occurred, it is clear that you wish our engagement to 
cease. Indeed, there is no other course left open, and the bearer 
of this will deliver a parcel containing the. presents you have 
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given me at various times. I may mention that my father quite 
approves of the course I am taking, and has seen this letter. Of 
course, we shall not expect to see you again at Harrow. 
“T remain, 
“ Yours etc., 
* MABEL LINTON.” 


“Good Heavens! she can’t mean it,” is all he says, as he 
finishes reading, and then sits gazing into the fire, lost in thought 
for a long while, without uttering a sound. Half-an-hour has 
passed before he rises with a deep sigh. 

“ Well, that’s all over, I suppose, and she’s no better than the 
rest of them. A real live lord is more attractive than a struggling 
commoner, and a coronet will send true love to the rightabout 
any day. But I didn’t expect this of Mabel; I did think she was 
true grit. Where are these precious presents I was fool enough 
to waste my money on? What shall I do with them? Sell 
them? No, I don’t think, after all, I could do that; they were 
hers once. No,I can’t sell them. Confound it! I’m getting 
childish over them ; there, go up on that shelf,” putting them in 
an unoccupied division of his bookcase; “ you'll serve as a 
memento of where my love’s been put, if I should ever want one; 
and now for those pleadings.” 


Cuaprer II. 


“She to him was ever true ; 
Lovers’ quarrels love renew 
So they say.” 


Six months have passed since we saw Percy Fletcher last. And 
we are once again in his chambers. The long vacation is just 
over, and work has commenced again. It is evening, and the 
curtains are drawn, a lighted lamp is on the table, and a bright 
fire in the grate. Percy is sitting where we first saw him, and if 
we may judge by his appearance, the last few months have not 
been the happiest of his life. The lines round his mouth have 
deepened, and one or two crow’s feet are beginning to show in the 
corners of his eyes, he has a careworn look, and altogether he 
seems aged. Opposite to him sits his one chum, Glassdale, also a 
barrister, who has just -returned to town, and the two friends are 
talking over the events that have happened to each in the 
* Long.” Glassdale has lately fallen a victim to his cousin Milly 
Danvers’ charms, and is now pouring into Percy’s ear a long de- 
tailed account of “how it all happened.” Percy allows him to 
continue uninterruptedly until he has finished, and then offers 
his congratulations. Glassdale thanks him, and then continues, 
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“ When I was staying with my uncle’s people lately at Brighton, I 
saw Miss Linton; she was down there with her father, and Ivor 
was with them as their guest.” 

“Oh!” is all Percy’s reply, but an anxious, enquiring look 
comes into his eyes which is quite at variance with the careless air 
he attempts to assume. “I spoke to her once or twice on the 
pier, and, do you know, it struck me she was greatly altered for 
the worse. She seems to have lost all her spirits, and she looks 
far from well.” 

“ Poor little darling,” mutters Percy under his breath, and then 
aloud, “I suppose she’s engaged to Ivor by now? Not that it 
matters to me though.” 

‘No, she isn’t, at least, I didn’t hear anything said about it. 
But he means it if ever a man did, and follows her about like a 
dog. I don’t like that fellow somehow.” 

“T should think not ; he’s a downright cad. He only wants her 
for her money; everyone can see that,” exclaims Percy, very 
warmly, and then, as if ashamed of displaying so much emotion, 
he suddenly changes the subject and enquires : 

“ And how did the old scoundrel, her father, seem ? ” 

“ Like a bear with a sore head. He will hardly speak civilly to 
anyone. It seems he’s got himself into a regular hole over a law 
affair. His version of the matter is shortly this. He got some 
inkling that one of the waterworks companies were going to look 
out for a piece of land for a new reservoir somewhere near London. 
I forget exactly where he said it was. At any rate, he went prowl- 
ing about, and found a piece belonging to a Mr. Boyer that would 
just suitthem. Thereupon he entered into negotiations with that 
gentleman, and, as he affirms, came to terms, and received a 
letter accepting his offer of £6,000 for the field. The very day 
he received that letter, Boyer was killed in a railway accident. 
Linton now applied to his executors to carry out the sale, and 
they laugh at him, believing it to be a mere ‘ try on,’ as no vestige 
of anything relating to the transaction was found among Boyer’s 
papers after his death, except Linton’s letter making the offer. In 
the meantime, the waterworks have applied for the land, and 
offered a good deal more than £6,000, so it isn’t very likely the 
executors will let Linton have it, more especially, and this is the 
finest joke, Old Linton can’t find Boyer’s letter accepting his 
offer which he asserts he received. You can imagine what the old 
ruffian’s feelings are, seeing a good round sum slip through his 
fingers. He has hunted high and low for the letter, and declares 
someone must have stolen it, but my own idea is that it never 
existed, save in his imagination. He even goes so far as to 
describe it, saying it was written on a half sheet of paper only, 
and had no crest or monogram on it. All this must have hap- 
pened just about the time your engagement was broken off, which 
will account for your not having heard anything about it.” 
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“Yes, I suppose it was about then, for I remember he was 
always talking about buying some piece of land, and what he was 
going to make out of it.” 

“But I say, Percy,” continued Glassdale, “to change the 
subject, there is something I want you to do for me, and I hardly 
like to ask it.” 

“Fire away, old man, I'll do it if I can, you may be sure.” 

“ Well, it’s just this, when you were engaged to Miss Linton, I 
believe you gave her, among other things, a locket, of a very 
peculiar shape and pattern. I admired it a good deal one evening 
when she was wearing it, and she told me you had had it made for 
her. Now, I want to know if you would have any objection to 
telling me where you got it, so that I might get one made like it, 
for Millie. Of course if you have, say so at once, and I shall 
think no more of the matter.” 

“Not in the least, my dear fellow. It is nothing to me now. 
Miss Linton sent all my presents back when the affair came to an 
end, and [ should think the locket is among them, and if so, I 
shall be very glad to lend it you, to get one made like it. Here's 
the parcel; I put it up on that shelf the day they were returned 
and have never touched it since.” 

And Percy cuts the string, and undoes the brown paper wrapping. 

* There you are, that’s its case, andI think you'll find it inside,’ 
throwing a leather-covered box over the table to Glassdale. 

“Hullo! what’s this?” taking a sheet of writing paper out of 
the parcel. 

“ Here’s something I’ve never seen, excuse me a moment.” 
Percy reads for a moment or two, and then drops into a chair, 
and covers his face with his hands, uttering not a sound. 

‘My dear fellow, what’s the matter?” eagerly enquires Glass- 
dale. ‘ No bad news I hope?” 

“Bad news? No, the very best news I ever had in my life, 
and it has been hidden from me for six months. What will my 
little girl think of me? Just listen to this.” 

“Take no notice, darling, of the letter you will get with this. 
Papa makes me write it. I don’t meana word of it. Be true tome 
as [am to you. Send a line to say you forgive me. No time for 
more, he’s com a 

** Look at it, ali crumpled up anyhow, and shoved in under one 
of the cases, so that he might not see it. It’s as clear as mud, 
she must have written that when he wasn’t looking. Read it 
yourself, old man, and give me joy.” 

And Glassdale takes the letter, and having read it through, 
turns it over. 

‘Why there’s some writing on the other side, she must have 
seized on the first piece of paper she could find. May I read 
it?” 

“Of course you may, go on.” 
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Glassdale scans the writing for a moment or two, and then 
bursts out— 

“ By the holy pokers! it never rains but it pours. You are in 
luck’s way to-night ; just listen to this” 


“2nd April, 187—. 

“Dear Srr,—In answer to your letter just received, making an 
offer of £6,000 for the Holm Meadow, I beg to say I am willing to 
accept that sum, and if you will call on my Solicitors, Messrs. 
Grayburn and Reeves, Bedford Row, on Friday morning next at 
12.30, I will meet you there, and a proper contract can be drawn 
up. 

, “ Yours truly, 
“JAMES BOYER.” 


“There, my dear fellow! you’ve got the game in your hands 
now. That’s the identical letter that old Linton is worrying him- 
self into his grave about. Give him that and he’ll do anything 
for you I know.” 

“Oh, never mind that letter, it’s the one from Mabel that I’m 
thinking about.” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well, but look what a pull the letter on the 
other side gives you. Taking the two together, the old ruffian is 
bound to cave in. She must have been in his study when she was 
packing up your parcel, and have taken the first blank sheet of 
paper she saw off his desk; probably the letter was face downwards 
so she wouldn’t see the writing on the other side.” 

“Yes, I fancy you are right, but to-morrow morning shall 
explain everything. And to think that all this time has been 
wasted through my not opening the parcel.” 

“Well, I must go now,” says Glassdale, rising, “it’s getting 
awfully late, and you'll like to be alone, Ifancy. 1 know I should. 
But you'll let me take the locket, won’t you; Ill bring it you 
back safe.” 

“Take the locket by all means, my dear old boy, but let me have 
it back soon, for I intend it shall revert to its proper owner very 
shortly. And thank you awfully for what you have done for me, 
if it hadn’t been for you, I should still have been the miserable 
fellow I was half-an-hour ago, instead of one of the happiest men 
under the sun.” 

** Moon, you mean, considering the time of night. Well, good- 
bye and good luck to you, when I see you again I[ shall expect to 
hear that everything is arranged satisfactorily on the old 
footing.” 


VOL. XXXIV. 
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CHaPrTer III. 


“ What remaineth then to tell ? 
Allis well that endeth well, 
So they say.” 


‘** How shall I manage to catch her alone? The old fellow won't 
let me enter the house if he knows anything about it, that’s 
certain. Let me see”—and Percy remains in deep thought until 
the train runs under the bridge, and comes to a standstill opposite 
the platform at Harrow. His mind is evidently made up now— 
there is no hesitation or doubt visible in his face as he strides 
away towards the hill, at the foot of which lies the Lintons’ abode. 
But before he arrives there he leaves the road, and clambers over 
a gate into a grass field. This he crosses, and, jumping the 
boundary hedge, finds himself in another field that runs at the 
back of the villa garden. Keeping as much out of sight as 
possible, he gains the high garden palings. In places the weather 
has warped and twisted the oaken strips somewhat, leaving inter- 
stices through which he can watch all that is going on the other 
side without being seen himself. He has not long to wait. 
Mabel is walking up and down the garden reading a book, and he 
notices an alteration in her since he saw her last at her aunt’s 
dance. The merry, laughing light in her eyes has disappeared, 
and a careworn, weary expression has taken its place. The light- 
hearted girl seems to have been merged in the thoughtful and 
harassed woman. But she has turned down the side path now, 
and must pass within a few feet of him. His heart beats till he 
can almost hear it, his breath comes short and fast, and he 
trembles violently as he watches her approach. The moment has 
come—a step or two backwards—a short run—a scramble, and he 
is standing on the path in front of her. 

“ Percy!” is all she says; but her face turns ashy pale, and she 
trembles yiolently. The shock is too much for her, and she would 
fall did he not catch her in his arms. He half leads, half carries, 
her to a seat that is close by, and placing her on it, fans her with 
his hat until she recovers a little. 

“My poor darling, can you ever forgive me all the pain and 
misery I have caused you?” he asks. ‘ What must you have 
thought of me, never having been near you all this time ? ” 

“Oh, Percy, Papa! He'll see you. He’s in the drawing-room. 
You shouldn’t have come.” 

“‘ Never mind Papa, darling; leave him to me. He'll be glad 
enough to see me, I’m sure. But are you? I must know that 
first.” 

“There is no need to ask, is there, Percy?” And her rosy 
cheeks amd smiling eyes speak more eloquently than her lips— 
those lips which are immediately silenced after a lover’s fashion. 
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“ But stay, before I say another word, tell me is this true that 
I hear of you—are you engaged to Lord Ivor? Tell me plainly, 
child. If it is as they say, it is only a just punishment on me, 
and I must bear it.” 

“T engaged to Lord Ivor? No,I never could be engaged to 
anyone 2 

“ Except me,” he interrupts.. “ Thank God for that. I might 
have known it all along, and so I should have done if I had only 

seen your letter.” 

‘Seen my letter?” 

“Yes, the one inside the parcel of presents. The one you 
sent separately I never can call yours. It was your father’s.” 

“ But didn’t you see the other?” 

“ Never until last night. I put the parcel away on a shelf un- 
opened, where it would have been now had it not been for an 
accident. Can you forgive my conduct, knowing this ?” 

“Forgive? Aye, freely, if I have anything to forgive. At first 
I thought there must be some mistake, and then I remembered 
what took place at the ball, and I thought then that you were 
angry, and that you intended everything should be over between 
us, for I did try you, I know, that evening. At first it was not my 
fault. Lord Ivor was Papa’s friend, and it was my duty to dance 
with him, more especially as Papa had told me to do so. And then 
when I saw you were angry, and a little unreasonable—and you 
must admit that, dear—1 determined to punish you for a time, but 
only for a dance or two. I never intended we should part that 
night anything but friends. And then, when I saw you with that 
lady in blue, I was a little angry and hurt, and I went on all the 
more. So you see, dear, you have to forgive as well as I.” 

“Whatever there may be, darling, it is forgiven long ago, and as 
for the lady in blue, she was my cousin, only I took care you 
should not know it at the time, and I have never seen her from 
that evening. Let us blot that miserable time out from our 
minds at once, and for ever. And now tell me about Lord Ivor.” 

“TI have little to tell you, except that he has been kind enough 
to ask me to marry him, and I have said No. He is a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, and took my answer at once, and I | 
don’t suppose I shall ever see him again. We said good-bye at | 
Brighton, so I think, dear, we may blot him out, too, as he has 
indirectly been the cause of all we have suffered. Have you } 
suffered, Percy? But, there, I won’t tease you. I have no wish 
to lose you again now that I——” 

“So, sir! Perhaps you'll have the goodness to tell me what all 
this means?” And Mr. Linton suddenly stands before the 
astonished lovers, almost bursting with suppressed indignation 
and rage. His face is purple, his eyes starting out of his | 
head, and his fingers nervously clasping a thick oak stick as if he 
meditated an immediate attack on the object of his wrath. He | 
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had approached round the bushes unobserved by either of them. 
“T have an idea that my daughter wrote you a letter some months 
since returning you the presents you had done her the honour to 
give her, and at the same time putting an end to your engage- 
ment; also intimating that your future presence at this house was 
neither expected or desired. Was that not so? If Iam wrong, 
pray correct me. And yet I now find you with my daughter in a 
position that demands an instant explanation.” 

For when Mr. Linton appeared so suddenly Percy’s arm was 
round Mabel’s waist, his disengaged hand had made close prisoners 
of both of hers, and the two were sitting rather closer together 
than the size of the garden seat led one to suppose was actually 
necessary. 

“Sir,” commenced Percy, rising, and standing totally un- 
abashed by the little man’s virtuous indignation, while the 
laughter that sparkles in his eyes shows that he feels himself 
master of the situation and is meditating some prank—* all that 
you have stated is perfectly correct, but there are times when itis 
every man’s duty to lay aside all personal feelings, and undertake 
a duty, however disagreeable it may be, in order to benefit his 
fellow-man. Such is my case at the present moment.” 

“ Pray, sir, have the goodness to cease this tomfoolery, and leave 
my garden this instant. How you entered it I am not in a 
position to say, but I strongly suspect you clambered over the 


fence, in which case you have laid yourself open to a criminal 
prosecution. But let that pass, and leave my premises this 
instant. Do you hear me, sir?” 

“T do, sir, and if I followed your instructions you would regret 
this moment to the end of your life. I repeat, sir, that there are 


” 


times when it is 

“ Will you leave my grounds, sir ?” 

“ No, I will not, until you have heard what I have come to tell 
you.” 

“Then I will have you turned out.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but I don’t think you will. It’s all right, 
darling,” turning to Mabel who is pulling his coat tails, endeavour- 
ing to induce him to stop. “ Mr. Linton is naturally a little 
surprised at seeing me so unexpectedly, and I can quite under- 
stand his irritation, and overlook it, but I can assure you, dear, 
we shall not part until we are the best friends possible.” 

“Sir!” yells the little man, almost white with passion, “ you 
had the impertinence—the gross impertinence—to address my 
daughter as your darling, and your dear.” 

*T did so, sir, and I am proud and delighted to feel I have a 
warrant for sodoing. But, as I said before, it is my duty to put all 
personal feelings aside, and come at once to business.” 

“Your business is at once to leave these premises, and if you 
don’t get out I'll kick you out—there.” 
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“ My dear sir, pray be calm, such excitement as this cannot be 
good for you. But to proceed——” 

“ Out of the garden.” 

“No, to business. I have been informed that you are at present 
engaged in a law-suit, in which your chances of success at this 
moment are anything but rosy. Now, sir, supposing—mind I only 
say supposing—I were in a position to make your chance of a 
verdict an absolute certainty, what would you say to me 
then ?” 

The little man’s face undergoes a complete change at these 
words, his eyes glisten, and his stern and wrathful expression 
relaxes. 

“If you could only afford me some information as to the where- 
abouts of the letter I have lost, I should look upon you as the 
dearest friend —,” and then, as if remembering who he is 
addressing, his face again assumes its former angry look, as he 
bursts forth afresh, “ But this is all nonsense; I know you well 
enough; it’s a mere excuse to remain in this garden. But, sir, 
understand once for all I won’t have it. So clear out at once. 
And, Mabel, you come with me, I am surprised and excessively 
annoyed to find you talking to this—this gentleman.” 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Linton, if you please, and let us come to 
an understanding. I give you my word of honour that I can be 
of material service to you inthis matter. But I shall require from 
you some reward, Are you prepared to give it—yes or no?” 

The little man now begins to see from Percy’s manner that it is 
not a joke, and that he is in sober earnest. 

“ Well, sir, if you can prove your words you will not find me 
ungrateful, I think. How much shall you require ?” 

“ Not one farthing of money, only the hand of your daughter.” 

This calm request once more upset the equanimity of Mr. 
Linton, and he is just about to break out again, when Percy stops 
him with, “Gently, sir, gently, remember we are talking business 
now. Do you agree to my terms?—otherwise we need not 
prolong this interview.” 

Mr. Linton seems unwilling to allow the business to end thus, 
and yet is hardly prepared to capitulate so unconditionally. 

“Well, sir, you see in this matter I am not the chief person 
concerned ; my daughter’s happiness is involved.” 

“Tf that is your only objection I think you may make your 
mind easy. What do you say, Mabel? Will you allow your hand 
to be the price of the information I possess ?” 

Mabel’s answer is clearly in the affirmative, for she rises at once 
and places both her hands in Percy’s, without saying a word. 

“You see, sir. Have you any further objection to make?” 

“No, if my daughter is willing to make a sacrifice for her 
father’s sake, I shall not forbid her. I had other plans for her 
future, but they seem likely to fall through, so I have nothing 
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further to say, except that the sooner you enlighten me on this 
mysterious matter the better I shall be pleased.” 

* Quite so, my dear sir, I will keep you no longer in suspense,” 
and Perey draws a letter from his pocket and hands it to Mr. 
Linton. “ Will that be of any service to you do you think ?” 

Mr. Linton glances at it fora moment. “Good heavens! the 
letter I have been searching for all this time ; now I’ve got ’em. 
I must win now, nothing can prevent it. The game’s in my own 
hands—this is grand. But, my dear Fletcher, how came this letter 
in your possession ? and what was the reason of your keeping it 
concealed for so long ?” 

** Mabel here will be able to answer your first question, I think, 
if you will show her the letter, and as to the second I was unaware 
that I had it until last evening. Look at it, Mabel, and tell us 
what you know about it,” handing her the letter, which he takes 
from Mr. Linton, at the same time turning it over so that she may 
see her own handwriting. She starts, and her cheeks are the colour 
of poppies in an instant. “Oh, Perey!” she gasps, “I hadn’t 
a notion of this. How could I have been so stupid, but I remem- 
ber I was in Papa’s study when I packed the things up, and in a 
great hurry for fear he should come back, and I seized the first 
bit of paper I could lay my hands on, and I suppose I took this by 
mistake.” 

“Well, dear, it will be a lesson to you in future, not to return 
the presents I give you,” says Percy, laughingly. 

“ Why, child, what is the meaning of all this; what have you 
been doing ?” 

“Papa, I must confess ; I have been the culprit all along. When 
I sent back Percy’s presents I put a little note in of my own 
besides the one you made me write; and I stole a piece of paper 
from your desk to write it on, and I think I must have taken this 
letter by mistake ; I am very sorry.” 

“ You little baggage, and so I have got to thank you for all my 
anxiety and worry ; well, I sha’n’t be angry since it has all come 
right in the end. But I am inclined to feel very grateful to 
Fletcher for offering to relieve me of such a dangerous party before 
you do me any worse mischief. But come into the house now 
and we'll drink confusion to old Boyer’s executors.” 


* * * * * 


Time has hurried on since that morning when we saw the trio 
in the garden, at Harrow. Old Linton did win his case, and the 
other evening when I was dining with Percy I observed his wife 
was wearing a locket of a very peculiar pattern. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON: 
Old Churches—Clock Dials—Theatres. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Author of “ The Life of George IV.,” “ Kings and Queens of an Hour,” §c. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


ANOTHER picturesque church to which one would lead the country 
cousin would be the old Chelsea Church. From whatever point of 
view this antique pile is regarded, it is always effective: from 
the cosy river, from the road, from the Embankment, from the 
little street which leads down to it; its tower, solid, massive, well- 
grimed, and built of honest old brick, has that sad air of reverent 
desertion we find in the case of many a Flemish tower, that solemn 
serenity as who should say “I have seen centuries of rough weather 
and rough usage, I heed it not! Years and years pass away, 
but I do not; but shall hold on my monotonous life for centuries 
more.” These old buildings speak thus of the desolation of their 
function. Nothing looks so sad, in this fanciful sense, as the 
grimed old tower of Ostend, rising more and more gloomily as the 
vessel draws nearer. The art of tower building has indeed been 
lost in our days. The new ones seem too “skimpy.” This Chelsea 
one is quaintly inlaid with tombs and tablets outside, as is the 
main building itself. Within, it is all delightfully irregular and 
planless, with plenty more tombs. Of course it is carefully shut 
up, and the traveller cannot see it except at service time. 

Apropos of London towers, one of the most truly graceful and 
effective is that of St. Clement Danes Church in the Strand, though 
it is encumbered with a clumsy church behind. Often of a winter's 
evening, as you come down Holywell Street, or Booksellers’ Row, 
you hear its merry chimes jangling out, growing more and more 
noisy and riotous as you approach. It may be a moonlight night, 
and you see its graceful outlines projected against the bluish sky 
behind, while the tower windows are lit up from within, showing 
where the ringers are at work. Such a revel of jangling, all in 
wildest confusion, and having quite a Christmastone! One is in- 
clined to linger on and think it is some street corner in Ghent, or 
else recall old Samuel, who used to repair here many a time and oft. 
These London towers and spires offer a wonderful and instructive 
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variety. We are familiar to them from habit. But some admirer 
has sketched all Wren’s and published them in his drawings in a 
volume. Seeing them thus brought together, we own the versa- 
tility of this great architect. 

Another solemn old church, the sight of which evokes curiously 
solemn feelings, is that of St. Bartholomew, said to be the oldest, 
or one of the oldest, in London. This large, grimed, ruined, yet 
stately edifice, lies apart, and has to be sought and found under 
difficulties. You come upon it at the end of a sort of “ 'Tom’s- 
all-alone” alley. There is something gaunt and grand in its 
desolation, its utter grand neglect, and contempt—at least so it 
looked when I saw it, with its rude pillars and circular archings. 
This is, surely, one of the most interesting sights, though I believe 
it is being restored, or has been, for it is some time since I saw it. 

Another pleasing church is that of St. Ethelreda, in Ely Place, 
close to Messrs: Lewis and Lewis, the eminent “ practitioners.” 
This unique specimen, also one of the oldest churches, flourishing 
it is stated, so far back as the days of the Edwards, is original and 
picturesque, having two truly elegant florid Gothic windows, and 
two chapels—one a crypt full of a mysterious awe and gloom. It 
passed through many vicissitudes, having not many years ago done 
useful service as a corn and flour store, then having passed into 
the hands of certain dissenters, who embellished it with plenty of 
the “ packing case” order of Gothic, which used to be in vogue, 
covering over beautiful carvings and stone pillars with wooden 
casings. It was, last of all, purchased by a Catholic order, who, 
with the aid of the Duke of Norfolk and abundant subscriptions, 
have made of it a gem, though indeed, as in all other instances, it 
has been somewhat too much restored. 


A clock face might seem a simple matter enough, but art and 
artistic effect should enter largely into it. There are principles to 
be sought for, if the end is to be carried out effectively; and it 
must be owned, in our own days, this seems to be usually missed. 
Old clock dials are invariably picturesque, and lend an additional 
charm. On many a weather-beaten old square tower in Kent, how 
much of point does not the rusted dial impart, with its tarnished 
gold? There is a dignity, it should be recollected, in the function 
of time-teller. How quaint and bold are the suspended dials we 
see in the city—that of Bow Church, or that in Cannon Street, and 
which do their work in a plain fashion, it is impossible not to 
respect. Every numeral is clear and bold, and the whole is set-off 
with rich gold carving. In our new modern dials the numerals 
seem to be the least important element. They are,as Lamb might 
say, mean, undignified “pimping” things. When a clock tower 
is reared, containing all the works of a huge clock, with the 
apparatus of bells, chiming, etc., it is surely of importance that 
the counterfeit presentiment of the whole, the “note,” the facial 
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expression, should be telling, and have suitable expression and 
dignity. 

The most conspicuous failure is the now familiar example of 
the Law Courts, which, though twice attempted, has not been 
bettered by the effort. It is strange that so competent an artist as 
was the late Mr. Street should have fallen into such a mistake. 
It is worth dwelling a little on this point, as some artistic 
philosophy is involved in the matter. The clock tower spoils 
the clock, and necessarily the clock the tower. Both are ill- 
matched. Here, it seems, the function of the tower was not to be 
solely devoted to bearing its clock-dial. It is of too “burly” a 
character, and has probably other duties—a repository for records. 
Projected from so massive and even ponderous a structure, one 
would expect it to be of a heavy, massive cast. But it is strangely 
trivial, and to add force to the contrast, is supported on a sort of 
claw or bracket, as though too dangerously weighty to be swung. 
It thus produces this curious effect: the slightness and triviality 
increases the ponderous air of the tower, while, in its turn, this 
overgrown air of the tower makes the dial look more trivial still. 
It is always thus in such instances of waste of power. At the 
Holburn Circus is a little equestrian statue of the late Prince 
Consort, perched on a huge pedestal; the pedestal makes the statue 
look smaller, while the small statue enlarges the pedestal. When 
a large man wears a small hat, it makes him look larger, while he 
makes his hat look smaller. Here the dial is glued, as it were, 
to the fabric, which is thus degraded to the function of holding 
the clock face. If the latter were hung out signboard fashion it 
would seem a careless accident, and not the special duty of the 
tower. 

The old St. James’s Palace clock has a quaint, effective face, but 
the improvers came and have spoiled it with a new transparent one, 
utterly out of keeping. The genuine pattern can still be seen 
from the court-yard. There are others scattered about the town, 
some on old almshouses, all having those long gold numerals. 
Even the Horse Guards clock is a good honest thing. The 
secret is surely to emphasise the numerals, the dial’s office being 
merely to show them, and this is done by making them large. One 
of the most elegant of dials is displayed on the tower of Antwerp 
Cathedral. 

Thus much for churches and towers and dials. Here we are 
now before the Haymarket Theatre—under its Piazza. It will be 
a change to see what is suggested by this “ Temple of Momus.” 
Theatres, like human personages, have an interest of their own 
that is almost fascinating; they change, grow old, flourish, and 
often come to very base uses. I recall the almost poignant anguish 
with which a veteran playgoer bewailed the degradation of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and its stately piazza, “covered,” he said, 
“with the bills of a vulgar American show—Somebody’s Minstrels,” 
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The newer theatres springing up, and opened, like shops, are not 
likely to have any individuality. ‘They will offer anything and 
everything for sale. There are only Old Drury Lane, now a 
septuagenarian, the Adelphi, the Prince of Wales, and the Hay- 
market, with anything like respectable traditions. 

The old colonnade of the Haymarket has happily been preserved 
with picturesque effect for the street. This encroachment of a 
colonnade or portico on the street is not tolerated now; yet what 
a pleasing break it offers: what value in a shower! How hand- 
somely, too, it sets off and advertises, as in the case of the 
Lyceum, the function of the house. Beyond doubt, every theatre 
should be allowed this privilege, so as to shelter the coming and 
departing guests. The Haymarket, as all the world knows, is 
no longer the Haymarket of Buckstone, and the pleasant, sound 
and sterling company which used to give the old comedies. It is 
not well known that the interior, which existed up to two or three 
years ago, was the exact pattern of the old theatre as it existed in 
Garrick’s day,and which then suited the manners ofthe society that 
frequented theatres. The audience sought to be in evidence as 
much as possible—“ the dress boxes,” offering three sides of a 
parallelogram, narrow, shallow and uncomfortable ; but suited 
to the competitive display of feathers and dress generally. The 
ladies were accessible to the visitors, and the large and well dis- 
played pit, also full in the house, was a challenge to the boxes to 
look their best, as it was encouragement to the actors to act their 
best. This “arrangement of the house” is a very significant 
matter, and there is little doubt that the substitute of the stall 
company for the critical pit has had a prejudicial effect on acting, 
tending to abolish the broad effects then required. The old 
Haymarket boasted the must luxurious pit—each seat had its well- 
sloped back—the level was high. The stalls were not set downwards 
as they are in the new houses to enable the far-off pit to see over 
their heads. What echoing obstreperous laughter have those old 
rafters rung to. The pit certainly led and controlled, and gave 
a boisterousness of enjoyment that acted on the players. This 
banishment of the pit belongs really to a change in the social 
manners of the time, the older pittites having risen in the 
scale, receiving better accommodation, more genteel and dearer 
treatment, but sacrificing much enjoyment. For the spec- 
tacle of your neighbour laughing immoderately excites your own 
merriment and puts you in train a8 it were. Another social 
change which would bear investigation is that element of 
half price. When people poured in and the house filled up, 
what was looked for with keen relish was the funny face with an 
excruciating Buckstone! The thing was generally short—sa 
three-quarters of an hour—but it was an event. It filled the 
mind, was looked for. You were told, “ By all means see Buck- 
stone in “ Only a Halfpenny,” in “ Where’s my Umbrella,” or, above 
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all, in “ Box and Cox.” One is at a loss now to understand the 
importance allotted to these things, or the extravagant delight they 
gave. But, again, who that takes up an old volume of “ Inchbald” 
can comprehend what fun on earth our forefathers could have found 
in such things as “ The Padlock?” The secret no doubt is the 
acting, and that sincere faith in what he was doing which the 
actor has now lost. Buckstone, when doing “ Box,” was as much 
the character as he was Tony Lumpkin. He did not look on the 
part as a bit of burlesque—a reiteration of patter; ‘ Gracious good- 
ness! Goodness gracious!” “Shall I swallow my nap before takin 
my supper, or” etc. Speeches of this type were then said wit 
genuine distress at the mistake, not as so much “gagging.” 
Seeing Buckstone was then a cure for low spirits; his voice heard 
behind the scenes caused laughter in advance, and his face, 
which nature had twisted awry in the most comical fashion, who 
will forget it? His tones, too, had a queer gamut, and seemed 
to come from a little hole at a corner of his mouth as from an 
instrument. There are players now with diverting tones and 
oddities, notably Mr. J.S. Clarke; but they are not in that strange 
intimate rapport with the audience, which was owing to the 
influences above alluded to, viz., the recognition of the pit, who 
were brought up to the actor’s feet, and the enjoyment of the half- 
price entertainment. Beyond question, the palmy days of the 
Haymarket, when the treasury overflowed, and it was a favour 
to get a place, were, during the Dundreary era, which certainly 
caused the most genuine and enjoyable laughter of his time. 
Absurd the entertainment may have been, and perhaps was, but the 
absurdity was of the first class, and there has been nothing original 
since. Poor Sothern in this line showed even more talent, but he 
had no talent for other characters. Then came the days of the 
company with its “ Rivals,” “School for Scandal,” etc., consisting 
usually of Howe, Everill, Wetherby, Braid, Coe, the Kendals, 
and others. This, however, with the decay of Buckstone, gradually 
fell to pieces, and after the brief tenancy of Mr. Clarke, passed into 
the hands of the present management. 

No one could now realise that he was in the old Haymarket, of 
which alone the upper part of the proscenium seems at once recog- 
nisable. Gilding, colour, design, and artistic work have been lavished 
on this sumptuous interior which might serve as an opera house, so 
rich and solid seems its crimson Utrecht velvets, its swelling 
balconies, and substantial architecture. Indeed, one has a theory 
which seems well founded, that the house should correspond with 
the entertainment ; and as one sits and waits before the curtain 
rises, one hardly is prepared for light and airy comedy. We would 
expect airy pillars—much white and gold and blue or pink silk—I 
fancy, too, much more room could have been gained by less sub- 
stantial treatment. Crimson and gold is rather trying for scenery, 
end the artistic paintings, scenes from Shakespeare, and medallions 
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of writers, all belong to the domain of the opera house, and dwarf 
the interest of the figures and colours on the stage. And this 
leads us to a topic, that novel surrounding of the stage, with a 
deep golden picture-frame, which raises some very interesting 
questions as to stage illusion, now regulated somewhat by rule of 
thumb. The effect of this frame is curious: it leaves the effect as 
of looking into a mysterious world, the figures moving like ombres 
Chinoises, and the sense of distance being much lessened. The 
scene is outside and the audience follow the movements through 
an aperture in the wall. But this is not surely the abstract ideal 
of the stage, which is supposed to be of the audience, its forepart 
projecting into the auditorium. I fancy the theory of the rela- 
tion of an audience to the scene is this: that the spectator is on 
the stage close to the -players and following the drama. He thus 
hears the “ asides,” and is helped to know what is passing in their 
breast. ‘ The fourth side of the room,” which was much talked 
of sometime ago, is behind the audience, and thus audience and 
players are enclosed in one apartment. In the Haymarket there 
is none of that “fore stage,” which is the link between 
actors and audience, and supplies the general “ ground” on which 
the drama is played. At the Haymarket this is abolished, and 
with it those distant footlights, which necessarily cast a fierce 
glare. Under the new arrangement the footlights are no further 
off than all the side-light, the “ battens” aloft, and it will be noted 
withal a soft and harmonious light is generally diffused over all. 
But, in truth, the whole of the stage arrangement, scenery, etc., is 
still in a very crude state ; and though immense advance has been 
made in lighting, colours, etc., still mechanism is what it was a 
hundred years ago.’ 

The Haymarket clearly answers to the “ Varieties” at Paris. 
The locality, the players, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft themselves, 
the audience in town and from the country, all require a 
form of pleasant comedy, founded on everyday life and manners, 
with a dash of satire and characters a little exaggerated. There 
is a whole repertoire of the olden French plays that would 
do famously for this house; such as the inimitable “Gendre 
de M. Poirier,” almost as good in its way as “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “Mdlle. de la Seigliere,” and others of that class. 
Robertson’s comedies, like Bob Acres’ “ Damns,” have “had their 
day.” They were ephemeral, they reflected the tea and vapid chat 
of the time. Now we are grown more robust, people are more 
educated. Young ladies are learning the violin and “ rinking.” 


(To be continued). 





1 The writer may be allowed to refer the reader curious in such matters to his 
“World Behind the Scenes,” where this and many kindred topics are fully discussed. 





A CRUEL WRONG. 
By E. F. LE FANU. 


THE words keep ringing in my ears, and smiting on my heart, 
with a passionate pain, which surprises me into a painful 
consciousness of how deeply, how irradicably, that wrong has 
permeated every pulse of my being! “A cruel, cruel wrong” 
I have been reiterating, over and over again, in something almost 
like a wail, as I close the leaves of an old diary, written years 
ago, in an almost childishly round precise hand. That diary is 
my own. The pages are yellowing with age, and the very ink is 
fading, and in places becoming obliterated—and yet J am not 
old! Just thirty-two to-day! Were I married, and surrounded 
with a goodly band of children, I should no doubt feel quite young. 
But alas! I am, I fear, an irrevocable old maid. Thirty-two and 
not married! Surely now the romance of life must be closed for 
me! The future can scarcely hold any very thrilling love passages, 
or grande passion. There must come a day when the golden gates 
of our fool’s paradise close for ever? Surely, surely those gates 
have long ago closed for me. And yet, as I read those pages out 
of my own history, a flood of tender memories, a torrent of pas- 
sionate yearning, seems to sweep over and overwhelm me! Iam 
seventeen again, beautiful, and beloved!—the pale faded face 
which is reflected in my mirror opposite becomes glorified, as I 
see the same earnest brown eyes gazing back at me, as it were, 
across a great gulf; the wild arms, raised in a mute attitude of 
appeal, stretch to me across the years, and I hear the bitter agony 
of the words “ a cruel wrong—a cruel, cruel wrong,” cried afresh, 
from my heart’s misery, with as penetrating an agony as of old! 

I have been reading a history out of those faded pages; in dim 
letters are written the words: “ My first Ball.” And I see a vision 
of a little “ country quiz”—as Aunt Julia used to call me !—with 
rather a soft, dimpled young face, and eyes which even now 
have a peculiar beauty of their own. At this moment I am sitting 
before my muslin-draped mirror, and Marie, my Abigail, is busy 
with my hair. Auntie andI are going out this evening, and Marie, 
with dexterous fingers, has just pinned in a great creamy yellow 
rose among my still abundant brown tresses ; and memories come 
crowding upon me, perhaps recalled by the very odour of the 
flower. I see myself, not the self-reflected in the mirror, but a 
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sweet, bright thing of seventeen, all blushes and tremors, pinning 
on just such another rose, on just such another night, among 
the luxurious waves of hair. The face I see now is not pretty 
or young ; there is nothing innocent or soft about it ; it is the face 
of a woman, pale—for Marie’s skilled hand has not yet touched it 
up —with many hard lines upon it, many blemishes. The cold, 
calm lips have no tender curves about them, and the quaint, brown 
eyes alone retain something of their former glory; for although 
the “ love-light ” of old days has forsaken them, they are filled now 
with more brains and thought. And asI gaze right into them, 
something causes my heart to flutter within me like a wild caged- 
bird craving its liberty ; and I feel asif I could cry aloud with the 
hero of “ Locksley Hall,” 


“Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, aud the tumult of my life.” 


From such romantically sublime meditations I am rudely 
aroused by the shrill treble of Marie, who desires to know 
whether Mademoiselle would prefer beaucoup que tres peu de 
rouge ce soir?” She holds a little magic wand, which is to trans- 
form me, daintily between her fingers, and with some sudden 
impulse I ery “ Beaucoup de rouge, Marie,” and am almost 
startled by the rapidity with which the faithful creature responds 
to my order. Now, my gauzy gown (an exquisite gown it is! ), 
my flowers, jewels, and all the trifling mysteries of a toilette au 
Bal are got over; Marie has been anathemised in bad French 
from time to time during the process; but she does not mind; 
she knows my temper to be a wee bit uncertain, but she is well 
paid, and after we depart to our revelries she can console herself 
with her petit sowper and a French novel, in the snug solitude of 
her own room, and so she is very long-suffering. She does not 
speak much this evening, for she recognises the fact that Made- 
moiselle prefers silence ; and the half-hour’s dressing, which is 
sometimes prolonged to an hour, or more, when Mademoiselle 
prefers to gossip, is rapidly got over, and the good creature, 
who understands me so thoroughly, has carried in my little tray 
of coffee, and set it on a wee table by the fire; has pulled my 
easy chair into a snug corner, unfolded and laid ready my Court 
Journal, and left me with the information that the carriage is 
ordered for eleven o'clock. Dear old Auntie’s “get up” is an 
even more serious and tedious affair than mine; and I know I 
may take my ease and wait patiently for her here. I may sit and 
dream, “ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” for another 
half hour at least undisturbed; and so once again I give my 
thoughts the rein, and wing back, I scarcely know why, to my 
first ball. I remember every little trivial incident with a painful 
vividness ; I recall distinctly every face I saw that night, every 
word I spoke, or which was spoken to me; every item of my 
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dress, the very perfume of the waxy yellow rose which nestled 
lovingly in my bright hair. 

Someone has said that “every woman is at heart a rake.” I 
wonder is this true? As far as my experience goes I think it is. 
There is for me, even now, a peculiar fascination in a ball, 
although I never feel curious or excited beforehand, although 
my partners are few and far between, and I invariably come home 
cross and cold, to quarrel with Marie, and abuse her dressmaking 
and coiffures. Although this “ going out,” as it is termed, is a 
constant source of disappointment and fatigue, still, “I go on for 
ever,” because, to tell the truth, I think the late hours, the sound 
of fiddles, and the contact with gay, idle people, have become 
part of my life, and I could not exist without such things. 
Perhaps I was worthy of a better life; I might have been a wiser 
and a happier woman now, if things had gone differently with me 
then, who knows—but there is never any use crying over spilt 
milk ; and really, taking things in a philosophical way, I am too 
old now to begin life anew, even if I got the chance. The date 
in my diary opposite that thrilling heading of “my first ball ” is 
the “4th of June ”—what a day of fuss it was, to be sure!—a 
sweet dress! a love of adress! Quite a triumph from Madame 
Elise lay on my bed in clouds of snowy tulle. I had danced a 
regular war-dance of savage ecstasy round it; as Marie rapturously 
unfolded its beauties before me. A ball dress, and for me! 
Aunt Julia had toiled upstairs to see it “tried on;” to inspect and 
admire ; to smile her approbation, to kiss my happy face. I have 
often far lovelier dresses now, from Madame Elise, and I frequently 
hold sage Lord Burleigh counsels over them with Marie; but 
Aunt Julia comes not, with wreathed smiles, to prophesy new 
triumphs for me; she never kisses my brow and lips, in the old 
tender, patronising way of yore. But I must not be ungrateful, 
for never was there such a generous, pleasure-loving old darling of 
aunt than this one of mine—her good-nature knows no bounds. 
Does she not clothe my body with Elise and Worth’s newest 
costumes, bonnets and wreaths, etc.? Have not I and Marie 
the snuggest of snug quarters in the comfortable house in 
Curzon Street, Mayfair? Am I not free to come and go just as I 
please ? And is there not the prettiest, showiest, little black 
mare kept solely for my use and amusement? Have I not 
always the vacant corner in her comfortable carriage, in which to 
sit and exhibit my bonnets in the Row in spring; and the almost, 
exclusive right to her brougham in the winter? What more can 
I expect? Kisses and praise and wreathed smiles are for the 
fair and young. Iam thirty-two, and decidedly passée! But, 
oh! ye wayward thoughts, whither are ye drifting to again ? 
Into all sorts of regrets and speculations. I am always looking 
back into what is not. “The mighty future is as nothing, being 
everything! And the past is everything, being nothing!” 
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I was by no means a silly or flippant girl, with all my 
childish excitement, and exultation over my glories; but 
I was lamentably unsophisticated, ridiculously romantic and 
sensitive, quixotically honourable, and foolishly candid and 
truthful: with an insane impression that all these virtues 
were the common attributes of all social intercourse. I had 
never been taught to doubt or distrust, and my simple faith 
led me into committing all sorts of follies. And yet with all 
these drawbacks—for drawbacks they certainly are, when paraded 
before the eyes of an incredulous world—I enjoyed my first season 
intensely. Youth, health and natural spirits lent a zest which is 
lacking now ; nor was I altogether blind to the startling fact that, 
with all my simplicity and want of chique, I was a decided success 
in society. I was a pretty girl, with good introductions, and a 
very worldly-wise, albeit, kindly-hearted, chaperone. I was only 
taken to the right places, and introduced to the right men. No 
younger sons or idle adventurers were permitted to bask in the 
glory of my brown eyes, or Aunt Julia’s smiles; for with all my 
luxuries and indulgences, I was for ever hedged in by that barrier 
of a“ little hoard of maxims,” which is often used to preach down 
a young heart. 

I remember how, on that 4th of June,I watched and watched 
the ormolu clock on the drawing-room mantelpiece as the sluggish 
hands sped on towards ten o’clock ; we were not to begin to dress 
before, for one of Aunt Julia’s maxims is always to be late. 

“‘ Never entera room until the entertainment, whatever it may be, 
has begun, my dear,” she would say to me, as she initiated me 
into the mysteries of social law. “In this way you are sure of 
drawing all eyes upon you for the time being, and those who do 
not already know you are thus enabled to enquire about you. In 
this way you gain the invaluable benefit of being ‘ well-known.’ ” 
And so, with folded hands and eager eyes, I sat that evening; a 
mute, slim figure, marvelling mightily at dear Aunt Julia’s 
inexhaustible faculty for dozing anywhere and everywhere. Some 
people not only sleep but loudly evince that they are sleeping ; 
and with a giant snore the dear old lady regained her consciousness 
abruptly, as the drawing-room door opened to admit the footman, 
who bore in his hand, enveloped in the snowiest of papers, a 
bouquet of flowers. Such flowers, too! The daintiest produce of 
Covent Garden! June roses of every shade and hue, and waxen 
orchids peeping out from a halo of tender maidenhair fern. One 
great sweet yellow rose sent separately for my hair. All for “ Miss 
Caroline Vivian,” with “ Sir Arthur Lennurd’s compliments” 
attached. 

Is there any time of life at which a woman can view such floral 
offerings with indifference ? If there is, I have never reached it 
yet. Even now, when some would-be lover or fortune-hunting 
adventurer—for, be it known, Miss Caroline Vivian is to be her 
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aunt’s heiress —wooes me in such wise, I feel that there is a some- 
thing, a je ne sais quoi,in the insinuating perfume of a flower, 
that even my hard nature is not impervious to. 

Perhaps in those days I thought more of the giver; perhaps I 
was proud of the implied homage; perhaps even then in my child- 
heart the instinct of conquest, sostrong in women, was beginning 
to dawn into life; be that as it may, I can just remember the 
impetuous snatch with which I relieved John of his odorous 
burden and,rushing to my aunt’s chair, laughingly thrust the 
trophy into her hands, exclaiming, “ For me, Aunt Julia! Fancy, 
they are all for me!” 

I think I see her pleased face as she raised the sweet offerings 
to her small nose, inhaling the grateful breath of Sir Arthur’s 
flowers, while she read and re-read the propitious name on the 
card; and laughingly held the great yellow rose to my hair, 
while I knelt beside her. Aunt Julia has changed little with the 
years ; hers is one of those faces which will retain its “ autumnal 
grace” to the end; I wonder does she ever in fancy see the 
bright, blushing thing that knelt beside her so long ago; and 
hear the glad young laugh that replied to her fond banter, as she 
pinched a glowing cheek, and said, “ No roses like these, after all, 
Carrie!” Was it the echo of some such speech which inspired 
my order to Marie—beaucoup de rouge, Marie? I believe I was 
the belle of Lady ’s ball. Many people told my aunt so next 
day: many people told me so long afterwards. But I was un- 
conscious then of the value of my beauty; unconscious of the 
very possession of the talisman! I lived only in the pleasure 
and brightness of all around me; in the elasticity of the exercise ; 
in the influence which all ardent natures instinctively derive 
from the effect of their surroundings, when those are full of life 
and colour, gay words, laughter, and music. Perhaps, too, all 
this was enhanced by the knowledge that one man among the 
numbers who crowded round me cared only for my society, and 
liked best the sound of my voice, and the touch of my hand. I 
was content in that knowledge, and let all other charms merge 
themselves in that all-absorbing triumph. Other men are not 
like him. Other men lack his brilliancy and fascination of 
manner; his ready eloquence and quick replies; his bold, true 
eyes and lighthearted merriment. Truly, I can say now with the 
heroine of the song, 


“ All men to me are but shadows.” 


For none other can ever take his place, or thrill my being with 
such passionate devotion. 

Balls are much the same, everywhere, I suppose; I have never 
found much difference in them. People everywhere seem to 
have the same craze for overcrowding their rooms ; the same love 
of making their friends as uncomfortable as possible! A very 
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select party that was at Lady ’s, the créme de la créme of 
her fashionable acquaintance, but to me it seemed as if half 
London was crammed into those rooms. It all appeared quite 
natural to me, then, to see people apparently charmed and 
delighted, when there was nothing really to make them so. To 
hear them laugh and chatter and flirt about so gaily ; for life was 
just a glad, sweet song, was it not? Now Isee with unveiled 
eyes, and listen with unsealed ears, and the little jars and dis- 
cords destroy the music for my matured senses. I was like a 
credulous child gazing at its first pantomime, seeing gospel truth 
* in everything; smiling at impossible transformations; and mis- 
taking painted masks for honest flesh and blood. 

Sir Arthur Lennard and I danced many times together. I was 
never so happy as in his society; our very steps, as we danced 
together, seemed to be set to the same measure. Our very hearts 
were set in the same measure in those days I think; for every 
word I spoke elicited some pleasant acquiescing word in reply. 
Every glance got its silent sympathetic answer from his eloquent 
eyes; and the very grasp of his ready hand seemed already to 
claim mine, and desire to retain it for all time. I never doubted 
but that he loved me then, and I do not doubt it now, although 
to the world in general our flirtation, as it. was termed, had only 
just begun. As I said before, I was nothing but an artless, 
unsophisticated child at that time, with no idea of coquetting or 
flirting ; with nothing about me but what was natural, and believ- 
ing. But life among gay worldly people, who have neither 
sympathy or patience with such virtues, soon exercises a chilling 
influence over them, and I was beginning to feel ashamed of my 
simplicity. I remember the painful blush that would dye my face 
as Aunt Julia, laughing at some simple speech or quixotic senti- 
ment of mine, would cry, “ Dear, dear! what a little simpleton 
the child is, to be sure!” 

Ah, my simplicity and sentimental chivalry have been reasoned 
away long ago, dear old Aunt; no one can term me a simpleton now, 
I am sure; and no doubt you thought you were doing your duty 
by preventing your little niece making an idiot of herself in 
society. Turning the pages in that old diary, the story chronicled 
therein is monotonous enough in the reading: Balls, operas, fétes, 
soirées, teas, races, all succeeding one another in a steady rotation ; 
with here and there a description of a ravishing gown or a divine 
bonnet! now and then a pretty compliment or trifling love- 
passage recorded. Then, with my eyes fixed upon a date just one 
month from the advent of “my first ball,” I see opposite the 4th 
of July the simple fact chronicled—“was introduced to the 
beautiful Madame C ii 

And so she came into the story of my life, in the days while I 
and Sir Arthur were playing at love-making, and fast drifting into 
the reality of a great passion. A siren with bright, clever: eyes 
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and yellow hair, with a complexion like a half ripe peach; and 
marvellous clothes from Paris—a woman with such store of ready 
wit and happy words, such dazzling glances and easy ways; that 
she seemed to draw all the men to her side, and hold them there 
enslaved by her fascinations!—a woman of whom in truth it 
might be quoted, “ Time cannot state her infinite variety.” Who 
was she? Everyone asked the question, but no one seemed able to 
answer!—no one seemed even to care! A famous “ fashionable ” 
had met her abroad, had taken her up, and introduced her into 
society, and madame’s own attractions had installed her “the 
fashion.” She was a Canadian, Sir Arthur told me, and the 
widow of a French Count. A widow! I opened my child eyes, and 
wondered. I thought that widows wore caps and black gowns, and 
were grave, and subdued; I had a dim memory of a widowed 
mother, whose days were mostly wasted in tears; but this widow 
had no cap; in its place rare gems and flowers nestled. This 
widow wore no sable robe, but pink and blue, and regal purple. 
Her bright arch face bore no traces of tears or lonely vigils ; 
there was nothing to pity about her, but all things to envy, as I 
then thought. Now, as I sit sipping my coffee, and reviewing 
human nature from the lofty pinnacle of my thirty-two years’ 
experience, I see her unadorned, unlovely, unenviable, a bad, bold 
woman ; one to set men’s pulses throbbing and their brains on fire, 
but not one to grace an honest man’s home, or be the mother of 
his children. An ambitious woman, too, to whom money and rank 
and adulation were as the breath of her nostrils. But I gazed at 
her that night as though fascinated, and when I saw her float past 
me in her azure satin and diamonds, clasped by Sir Arthur’s pro- 
tecting arm, as they dexterously threaded the mazes of a divine 
waltz, a little keen pain shot through my foolish heart, and I 
thought : 

“Will he ever again content himself with me after such a 
creature ?” And when, later on, I came upon them seated ina 
delicious alcove, talking and laughing and bandying words, my 
very soul ached, and a voice within me seemed crying out : “ Come 
back to me, oh, my love, for you are in danger!” 

The sight of my dolorous young face seemed to recall Sir Arthur 
as it were from a dream; he started up, offered Madame C his 
arm, exclaiming, as he glanced at his card, whereon the familiar 
letters “C. V.” stared reproachfully : 

“T was forgetting ”—and he, and Madame still lightly talking 
passed on to the ball-room, where I stood waiting! I think I see 
him now, as he darted to my side, and looking down at my poor 
tell-tale face said, tenderly—“ You are tired—let us sit it out.” 
And so we did sit it out; aye, and many others after it; until 
Aunt Julia (the most discreet of chaperones!) bore me back to 
the shelter of her wing, in the long reception-room. It was there 
that she introduced me to the beautiful Madame C—— who seemed 
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so charmed, so interested, with the little naive country maiden, 
who had only just “Come out,” and whose brown eyes paid her 
such sweet homage of admiration. From that night she singled 
me out for her special protegé; made much of and flattered me ; 
poured the first poison of praise into my ears; and playfully tried 
to teach me a thousand little wiles and graces, which had hitherto 
been foreign to me. And yet even then, there was something in 
all her tenderness that chilled me ; something that I strove against, 
and in time almost entirely conquered. A feeling of distrust— 
begot, it may be, of the fact that madame could tell a polite lie, or 
a flattering fib, with so glib a tongue and so sweet a smile, that 
few would ever have doubted her veracity! Aunt Julia was 
charmed with her; she was so spirituelle, so bright ; such a delight- 
ful companion for sober “ little Carrie,” who wanted life and sparkle 
so lamentably! And so I was handed over to this gay madame 
to be moulded and formed and made—well made what I am, I 
suppose, a cold worldly woman, with a vague distrust of all women ; 
and a hard indifference to every man who has no title or wealth! 
And, now shall I own it, I lent myself most utterly willingly to 
this sweet discipline, out of the very perversity, which is so 
grafted in some hearts, which told me that this friendship of mine 
for Madame C was distasteful to Sir Arthur Lennard. Why 
should it be so? That it was soI conld not doubt; but why was 
it so? Some evil thing kept whispering a doubt into my passion- 
ate heart. 

He was always waiting to receive us as we arrived; always the 
first to claim my hand for the dance; mine and madame’s, for 
his attentions were pretty fairly divided between us! Then he 
would follow up with his eager questions—where was my aunt? or 
where was Lady Julia? he would ask. Oh! she was at home in 
bed! the same laughing answer night after night. “And your 
chaperone to-night ?” “Ts Madame C——” Then he would 
look at me with his frank eyes, displeasure written all over his goodly 
face; and that evil thing spoke to my heart, saying—“ He does 
not like the girl he loves to be too much with the woman he flirts 
with” —for did he not dance with the beautiful madame ? Did he 
not laugh and hold playful skirmishes of words with her, as they 
met and re-met, at countless gay gatherings? And madame? 
Yes, madame liked him; and what was more, she liked it to be 
seen that the man of the season, the great catch, the handsome, 
wealthy Sir Arthur Lennard, was at her feet! But he never was 
that. No, though she strove with every art and fascination to 
make him love her, J know he never did. And so, while things 
were so among us, slowly, but very surely, Sir Arthur gave me 
all his heart; all his devotion and adoration. Slowly but very 
surely he forsook the gay, laughing madame, when he read in my 
honest face that his admiration for her was not pleasing to me: 
slowly but very surely I was drifting intoa very chasm of love— 
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from which not gven now, after all these years, have I ever wholly 
extricated myseli. 

Did madame love him? I do not know. Sometimes I think she 
did. Be that as it may, that she resented his desertion of her I 
can never doubt. But her devotion to me never for a moment 
abated ; nay, when I remember, I think that in those days it even 
increased. She watched me with kindly smiling eyes; and gave 
me bright little nods of recognition as I met her gaze. At times 
she would chaff me in her wayward way—telling me not to be too 
much épris with les beaua yeux of the handsome baronet ! 

Sometimes she would shake her head with a little wise reproach 
—-tell me that I was playing with fire and might burn myself. 
Again, that I was wasting my time ; and anon with serious mood, 
readily adopted, warn me, in dubious language that my knight 
was no saint, and that all men are traitors and deceivers, and such 
like vague innuendoes. 

Something in these idle warnings given scarce earnestly, but 
oft repeated, began instinctively to worry my mind; and I 
grew thoughtful. I know I puzzled her in those days; for with all 
my simplicity there was a strength about me which made me self- 
contained and reserved about the things that touched me keenly; 
and never by word or look did I give her any inkling of the 
power which was swaying me, as a reed is swayed by the 
wind. 

So sped the days and weeks, and there came one hour when, 
among the roses, in a sweet old Richmond garden, Sir Arthur 
Lennerd told me his love. I had wandered with him along the 
sunny banks of the Thames, wandered so far that we were 
ulmost out of hearing of the hundreds of merry voices on the 
lawn (for we two made a part of a pleasant garden-party on that 
summer day); and we had passed where giant chestnuts, crouching 
together, stretched long arms towards the river, casting a pleasant 
shadow on the grass at our feet, and fanning with their rustling 
leaves the heavy-laden rose trees. The rush of waters, the song of 
birds, and dainty perfume of the flowers, all made the hour divine ; 
and I recall, with a rush of tender memories, the very image 
of the summer clouds, as I raised my happy eyes towards them, 
conscious as I did so that other eyes were looking into mine. 

“JT wish it could be always summer,” I cried, in one of my 
impetuous moods, giving a little regretful sigh, as 1 remembered 
that this our summer was so near its ending. ‘The roses are 
beginning to wane already—just look,” and my reckless hand 
shook a whole bevy of over-ripe crimson leaves to the earth. 

“Stop, stop,” he cried, “ why hasten their destruction? Let 
me rather gather you one, which may still have some time to 
live.” And choosing a rare creamy, half-blown Marshal Neil, he 
plucked it and held it towards me. A strange, vague presenti- 
ment of coming sorrow, pain, or parting seemed suddenly to sweep 
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over me, and made me grasp too eagerly the proffered flower—made 
me yearn, as I had never yearned for anything before, for some 
token from him, something tangible that I could hold, and keep, 
and treasure ; and with an impulse begotten more of fear than 
hope, I snatched the flower to my lips. It was all done so rapidly 
—so impulsively, that he who must have read my passionate 
nature long ago, could never have suspected any coquettry from 
the action. But in a moment he had possession of my hand, 
flower and all. In a moment the flood-gates seemed opened, and 
his love poured forth in a torrent of words that overwhelmed me. 
I felt bewildered, giddy with the sense of my happiness ; another 
moment and I should have been in his arms sobbing out my joy 
there, when from among the roses just beside us almost came 
Madame C——’s clear ringing voice calling to me ; and I had only 
time to snatch my prisoned hand from Sir Arthur’s grasp, to stoop 
in utter confusion, more to hide my tell-tale blushes than any- 
thing else, to raise my crumpled Marshal Niel from the ground 
where it had fallen, before Madame C herself stood before us. 
With a pretty little affected laugh she slipped her arm through 
my passive one, and offering a careless explanation at the unlooked 
for lateness of the hour, led me, as it were in a dream, back to 
the house, and thence, never losing sight of me for a moment, 
out and away, in her snug brougham, home. Sir Arthur walked 
beside me all the way, and he and Madame chatted gaily as was 
their wont; but her quick eyes scanned my white face once or 
twice, with a hasty questioning in them. Did she suspect that 
love-scene among the roses? or was she merely puzzled by my 
muteness ? Sir Arthur found opportunity to whisper: 

*‘T shall see you to-morrow.” 

But my lips did not venture a reply ; my very eyes shrank from 
his, in a way that must have startled him ; and I was just conscious 
of the quick proud bow with which he closed the awkward scene, 
as Madame C—— and I stepped into our brougham, and drove town- 
wards. I was her guest at the time, sharing with her the comforts 
of a bijow house in Park Lane. And so we went “ home” (as she 
called it) toa charming little dinner, aud a box at the opera after- 
wards. We never breakfasted very early, madame and I; and it 
was nearly eleven o’clock when I strolled down next morning, to 
find my hostess in the loveliest of “ tea-gowns ” just preparing for 
me. She held a letter in her hand, and after a sweet greeting, and 
pretty kiss, said, archly, 

“ Sir Arthur Lennard offers himself to luncheon with us, Carrie ; 
shall we have him?” 

I had been thinking of him—aye, and dreaming of him, too !— 
ever since those few rare minutes in the old Richmond garden 
the day before—and the hot colour flooded my honest face and 
brow in a tide of crimson, as madame spoke—” 

“Why not ?”—I said, as indifferently as I could, as soon as 
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words would come, and then I slipt guiltily into my chair by the 
table. 

“JT was thinking of telling him not to come, Carrie,” madame 
said, in a more serious tone than she was wont to use. 

“Why not?” again I echo, but in a different tone this time, 
with an eager thrill in it. 

“‘ Because—because Carrie will you be angry with me if I give 
you a piece of advice ?” 

And as she leant her fair lace-fringed arms on the table, and 
looked right into my guilty eyes with her keen blue gaze, I felt 
instinctively what the advice would be ! 

“That depends! ”—TI laughed, in a would-be light way—but 
madame was in no vein for chaff. 

“ You have made a fool enough of yourself with this man, cherie. 
You are beginning to like him too much—and—and he is not 
worthy of it ; he is playing fast and loose with you, my child; he 
is indeed.” 

I shook my brown head negatively, and gave a short constrained 
laugh—but madame waxed more vehement at this. 

“But I say he is, Caroline; and I know him: I know him so 
well.” 

Something in these words, perhaps a little echo of the jealousy 
that used to torture me, roused the lion within me; and I asked 
hotly : 

And what do you know to his discredit, Madame C——” 

“T know him to be a bad man, Caroline—a treacherous, bad 
man ; I do, indeed.” 

My innocent young face paled suddenly; my poor caged heart 
seemed as though it would burst ; while with angry dilated eyes 
I cried incredulously : 

“ What has he done bad ?—how dare you call him so?” 

A torrent of words seemed to be thronging to my lips, but 
found no utterance; for madame had crept close to me, and 
passing one arm round me, she laid her other hand, with its 
diamond-cased fingers over my pouting mouth—and speaking 
rapidly, more kindly and simply than I had ever heard her speak 
before, said : 

“My dear child, I ought to tell you; I must tell you now; I 
hope you will not think that I have behaved badly in not telling 
you before ?—but I am not too late now? Tell me that, Carrie, 
dear—I am not too late even now ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean—” I say again, in the same 
hoarse faint voice, which sounded to me like some one else’s voice, 
it was so far off and strange.” 

“Ah, thank God for that,” Madame C—— cries, excitedly, 
jumping eagerly at some unexplained conclusion, and in a melo- 
dramatic manner stretching her white arms to the ceiling. “I 
have seen,” she continues, “all London has seen, his admiration 
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for you—his attentions to you. All London has, no doubt, blamed 
me for permitting it, but what could I do?” 

Again madame declaims to the ceiling! I sit tongue-tied, 
motionless; with my burning eyes fixed upon her face. 

“T do not know, dear child, how far his attentions have gone, 
what words he may have spoken to you, or what promise ex- 
tracted?” 

Here she paused again to allow of my replying; but I remained 
obdurately silent. And so, after a brief pause, she continued, warm- 
ing to the theme, and throwing a pathos and vehemence into 
her exhortations which was almost melodramatic and wholly 
exaggerated ! 

“ Indeed, indeed, dearest, this flirtation must cease now—for Sir 
Arthur Lennard has no right to trifle with any girl—he is a 
married man!” : 

Ah, poor heart! how you swelled up and throbbed in my 
bosom, and then sank—sank—as though into a chasm of despair, 
never to rise alive again! Was I going to faint, or do anything 
disgraceful ? No; the passionate pride which has ever been my 
shield, at times perhaps my stumbling-block, came here to my 
rescue, and I was able to ask, how or in what tone I can never 
since recall, 

“ Are you sure of that, madame ? ” 

“ Sure,—certain, chére amie, all London knows it !—all, all, save 
only you pauvre petite; and he would have flirted with my little 
girl ; caught my sweet wild bird—and clipped her wings, and x 
Madame would have rattled on in a half-excited manner all day !— 
relievcd at my silence, imposed upon by my calmness, delighted to 
find that after all the flirtation was only a flirtation—just a little 
singeing of the wings, a little “ playing with fire”— nothing more. 
In a sharp quick way, quite foreign to me, I said: 

“ Stop that, madame—and tell me, where is his wife ? ” 

“ Ah! where indeed,” madame echoed, with a sad little shake 
of her bright head—“ somewhere abroad, poor thing, I fear he 
leads her a sad life—I hear she is very delicate—very broken- 
hearted, poor soul.” 

And so I learned it all: the whole cruel truth seemed to glare 
in upon my mind and dazzle me. This was why he had never 
cared for my intimacy with Madame C . She knew his history— 
she might warn me, as she had done to-day ; and so he disapproved 
our friendship. But ah! when do we thank our friends for 
telling us unpleasant truths? Madame C—— had dashed my 
idol to pieces, and I loved her accordingly! What more I might 
have learnt about Sir Arthur’s delinquencies I cannot say; but a 
great desire came over me to be alone: to stand face to face with 
this great overwhelming agony—alone! And I turned and fled— 
fled like a hunted thing up the stairs, and reaching my own room 
flung myself on my bed in a passion of tears. But madame was 
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not going to forsake me so ; hurriedly the door of my room opened, 
and closed again, and she was beside me, bending over me, speaking 
words of comfort and love, telling me to be brave, and not waste 
my tears upon so worthless an object. Ah! madame !—madame, 
let be; a poor little innocent child-heart was breaking there: a 
poor trusting child-soul was realizing for the first time that faith 
is a myth! Leave alone, let be; let the battle be fought out : 
better fought alone in this instance; for all the time my giant 
pride was struggling for the mastery in her presence: I loathed 
myself for this display of weakness and folly. I was telling the 
story of my own shame and credulity in that torrent of tears! 
And so with a struggle I battled with my pain, and raising my- 
self, and tossing the wild locks from my eyes said, or rather 
sobbed— “never mind, madame—I am only angry—only angry.” 

But she knew better ; in a few minutes more I was clasped in her 
arms, sobbing such sobs as never rack the bosoms of women such 
as she was! 

A little more kissing and petting, a few judicious drops of sal 
volatile, and “ Richard was himself again!” My spirit was calmer, 
and we talked it all over; and I had convinced madame (or 
madame had permitted herself to be convinced) that I was only 
angry! And so now all that remained to be done was to convince 
Sir Arthur Lennard of that fact also. 

The day wore on, and it was luncheon time. Not having been 
prohibited from joining us Sir Arthur came; but Miss Vivian had 
too severe a headache to leave her room, and Madame C 
received him alone. She came to tell me that she was going 
down to meet him and to give him, in my name, his congé, or 
rather, as he had never asked me to be his wife yet, just to hint 
that his visits were distasteful to me. I think I see her now; 
her slender figure clad in some soft clinging drapery of delicate 
hue, with her magic eyes and shining hair and exquisite form. 
How beautiful she was !—how clever, too! Ah! Madame C ™ 
wonder what has become of you? You have passed away like 
some beautiful meteor, no one knows where; out of my sphere 
altogether now, and I never even hear your name uttered. 

There is little written in my diary for the next few days. I 
have not chronicled my sufferings there. The long bitter nights 
of mourning for what had been and what might never be again. 
Alas! who has not had to number some such hours, while we 
yearn in vain “for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound 
of a voice that is still.” The following entries stare me in the 
face : 

6th. Sir Arthur Lennard called, did not see him. 

7th. Sir Arthur Lennard called, did not see him. 

8th. Sir Arthur Lennard called, did not see him; got a letter 
from him by the evening post. 

9th. Answered Sir Arthur’s letter. 
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These are all on that page. His letter was a very brief one, 
and ran thus: 


“ Why will you not see me? May I come to-morrow. Yours 
ever, ipa tale 
My reply was as brief. 
“T never wish to see you again. Please discontinue your 
visits. Yours truly, 
‘CAROLINE VIVIAN.” 


And so, he never came again. He needed but little repulsing, 
it seemed. The “round of life from hour to hour” went on as 
usual, but, “ Oh, the difference tome!” I did not go into society 
for some time. Madame C—— decided it was better so, and, 
indeed, I felt I dared not go. How could I face him? How 
could I trust myself? Were he even now to look at me with 
those eloquent eyes of his, or dare once more to whisper some 
such love-words as had been spoken among the Richmond roses, 
how would it be with me? I loved him so utterly even then—so 
shamefully, so wickedly, as I believed, and so I shunned society 
for a time. 

Far into the North country, Marie and I, with our boxes and 
belongings, sped away, for a few weeks’ utter quiet in a sombre old 
Scottish house belonging to a widowed aunt. And there is a 
haze over those days when I try to recall them. There is a long 
blank in my diary, and then—yes, then comes the old familiar 
title of “ Curzon Street, Mayfair,” and the diary isresumed. The 
old sameness, and yet variety; the old names and houses and 
theatres, with but little that was new; and I was back in London 
society again! I ran my eye along the closely-written pages; and 
came upon one date, where I read : 

“ Met Sir Arthur at Mrs. B’s dance.” 

The season was waning, but he, too, had been absent. 

He was standing far off, in a remote corner of the dancing-room, 
as we made our entry, dear old Aunt Julia carrying out her pet 
manceuvre of a tardy arrival. But he saw usat once. And I saw 
him. How couldI help doing so, for did he not tower like a king 
above other men! Oureyes met, and with an involuntary instinct 
I made him a stiff little bow. Mechanically he responded, and 
that was all. The night wore away, and although we passed and 
re-passed one another constantly, we never spoke! It was 
better so. The still nights induced people to throw open their 
windows, and balconies were filled with romantic little chairs and 
easy couches. A waltz was just over, and Madame C—— tripped 
lightly to my side, and laying her hand on my arm, cried, 

“ Cest vraiment chaud, come out into the balcony, chérie. It 
is stifling in here, is it not?” 
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Then we went, she and I, and stood for some minutes among 
the geraniums and roses, looking down into the lamp-lit street. 
Madame spoke first, somewhat abruptly, 

“He is here! Has he spoken to you?” 

“ No,” I answered, quietly. 

“ He may ask you to dance,” she continued, speaking very low, 
and there was enquiry in the voice. 

“He is scarcely likely to do that,” I reply. 

“ Mais—possiblement ; et tu ?” 

“JT should refuse, I suppose; but he is not likely to ask me 
after the snubbing he has had.” 

“Serve him right,” she hissed, with a little vindictive laugh. 
“Tt will teach him that he cannot make a fool of every girl he 
meets !” 

“ He never made a fool of me,” I answer, hotly. 

“ No, dear; no,” the discreet madame replies promptly, “ we all 
know that ”—and then our little conversation is brought to an 
end. Madame’s partner for the next dance has traced her out here, 
and carries her off triumphantly, and I am alone—alone out under 
the starsin thesummer night. The strains of one of Strauss’s divine 
waltzes makes an incongruous accompaniment to the chatter and 
coarse laughter of a few coachmen and footmen who are sitting 
smoking, and talking the gossip of their kind, on the door-steps 
below. A few stray cabs and carriages pass by at intervals ; a big 
clock in some neighbouring church booms out the hour of two, and 
the strains of the dance-music, the buzz of voices and laughter, the 
pop ofremote champagne corks, all melt into a dream; and I am 
away in a still garden among clusters of roses, in some dim exis- 
tence, apart from this cold, heartless life altogether! Only for a 
moment, though, wafted there by the scent of the flowers at my 
side. How heavy their odour is to-night ! How desolate and far- 
off the sky looks, with its multitudes of stars. What a lonely place 
London is at times. A rustle among the roses and geraniums ; 
some one has interrupted my reverie! I hope it is not the inane 
guardsman, to whom my conscience tells me I am engaged for 
this waltz. Iturnand stand face to face with Sir Arthur Lennard! 

There is no retreating; no possibility of passing by with a 
brief nod of recognition or a careless smile or word. I see by his 
face that he means to speak to me—that he has followed me here 
for that purpose ; and I stand staring into his face, a mute dazed 
thing, feeling very frightened—horribly perplexed! At last he 
does speak— 

“ Are you here alone?” he questions, trying to penetrate the 
gloom with his anxious eyes. 

* I am alone,” I answer, my voice trembling a little, “ but I was 
just going into the drawing-room.” And I made a little move- 
ment of advance (there is no room for a decided step). But he 
will not take the hint ; he stands stock still in my very path. 
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* Will you not give me five minutes’ conversation here first ?” 
he asks, bluntly, “ we were such good friends once.” 

The words were unfortunate; they stung me with a sense of 
shame: we had been good friends once, I could not deny that ; but 
we were friends no longer. What right had he to stand there 
staring at me with those passionate eyes of his? What right had 
he to interrupt my progress, or claim conversation with me ?—me, 
whom he had wronged so cruelly ?—wronged too, in a way that 
allowed of no reproaching. We were nothing to each other now, 
or ever could be. He had deceived me; played with my heart’s 
love, as a cat toys with a mouse; but I had broken away from his 
toils, I had freed myself, and had no desire to fall into his snares 
again. But I could not speak. I just stood there in the twilight, 
a motionless indignant little soul, under the stern glare of his 
eyes. 

*‘T want to ask you one question,” he said, gently but hurriedly, 
“ What have I done to offend you ?” 

For a moment I scarcely believed my ears, then somehow all at 
once, my brains seemed on fire with indignant resentment: What 
did he take me for? A fool, or worse ? Had he planned some sen- 
timental little reconciliation, to foree me back into the old false 
position ? 

“ ] can answer no such question,” I said, with a proud raising of 
my small head, “you have no right to ask me; I wish to rejoin 
Madame C in the ball-room ; let me pass, please.” 

At mention of her name he flushed crimson; a hot angry red 
from brow to chin. 

“God forgive that wicked woman for the mischief she has 
wrought between us two,” he murmured, hoarsely, but never offer- 
ing to let me pass. 

“T was a fool until I knew her,” I said, bitterly, “ but now I am 
a fool no longer.” 

He looked eagerly into my face, as if trying to read my meaning 
there ; and then with a sudden impulse, stretched out his two 
hands, and caught mine, and held them in a grasp of iron, while 
words came rushing like a torrent from his lips ; words of love, and 
misery !—mad, wicked words they seemed to me then. I hear them 
sometimes in my dreams now, and know that they were spoken 
from the depths of an honest agonised heart! I had no more 
power to stem their current than King Canute had to arrest the 
waves of the sea! And I was forced to listen; but slowly the 
knowledge seemed to dawn upon me that in so listening, I was com- 
mitting a great sin. 

“ How dare you,” I cried, in a miserable terror; and snatching 
my prisoned fingers from his grasp, I fled past him—fled like a 
hunted thing out into the crowded ball-room, and gaining the side 
of Madame C , who was lounging in a soft cawseuse, I sank faint 
and exhausted under her protection. 
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And that was the closing chapter in the story of my love. My 
life seemed to date anew from that night; for Sir Arthur and I 
have never met since. But a blight fell upon the bright, merry- 
making Carrie Vivian of those days. I refused all invitations, all 
pleasant gatherings or parties; I was sick at heart, and very 
weary. Dear old Aunt Julia, kind soul that she is, was perplexed 
and saddened by this change in her once happy little niece. She 
thought me ill, and for months we followed the sun from one 
fair foreign scene to another; but no new life of heart came back 
to me. 

I shall not linger over these pages in my old diary any longer ; 
but skipping a dozen years or so, wing back to London once again. 
The little shy, sweet, country Carrie has been buried long ago, 
and in her stead moves the handsome, fashionable (unkind people 
whisper, “ fast”) Miss Vivian. Quite a young lady of the period! 
Je suis que je suis; just as you see me depicted in yonder long 
mirror; aged thirty-two, not pretty now—pale, and with many 
hard lines traced on my face. And yet it is wonderful what a few 
false curls and plaits can do; what lustre a little well-managed 
rouge will impart to the eyes (particularly when one remembers to 
deepen the shade and size of the eyebrows and eyelashes. My 
dresses, bonnets, gloves, etc., etc., are always perfection ; I deal only 
with the very best milliners and modistes in Paris; and my 
manner is elegant and composed in the extreme. All the old 
child-like simplicity has been worn off, and I know now that it is 
not aristocratic to laugh readily or to speak impulsively. It is 
not correct—either, ever to exhibit any transport, either of surprise 
or pleasure—any emotion of pain or anger: our passions, affec- 
tions, and very feelings are all to be under such well-disciplined 
control, that a laugh or a sob may come at will! Yes, I have 
learnt and accepted the lesson which the world has taught me; 
viz., that a heart is an uncomfortable possession ; a conscience, 
an intolerable nuisance, and invariably in the way at all times ; 
that feelings are dangerous things; and that the only true element 
of success is absolute selfishness. These are the lessons which 
life has taught me. Whether I am happy or not concerns no 
one; and, even to the pages of my beloved diary, I am silent on 
that point. 

Only two years after that passionate scene in the balcony, just 
two years after, and Sir Arthur Lennard was married. 

Married to the “ daughter of a hundred earls.” And then the 
whole false story came to light ! 

He had never been married before ! 

Who but a fool would ever have believed the romantic wicked- 
ness of a story, fabricated by a designing woman, to compass her 
own bad ends? Who but a fool would ever have so easily cast 
aside the love of such a man to gratify the malice of such a 
woman! I have never quite fathomed her design; whether with 
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some insane hope she dreamt of winning him for herself, or whether 
it was all begot of a spirit of malicious revenge, I shall never know. 

The day I heard of Sir Arthur’s marriage, I “cut” Madame 
C——! She must have known then that such cutting was inevit- 
able, for when the news was “buzzed” about the room at a 
monster “tea,” Madame came in her old fluttering way to my 
side; but I knew the whole cruel wrong then, and when she 
stretched out her slim gloved hand to clasp mine, I raised my 
face, and glared my reproaches straight from my passionate eyes 
into hers. 

“T never shake hands with liars,” I said, in a low trembling 
voice; and so turning my shoulder upon her, I carried my wrongs 
on into the crowded room, and tried to still the aching pain that kept 
stabbing into my heart, as I heard his name spoken. I heard of 
his wife, too. A young fair bride—-such as I might have been— 
the envied of all! I never saw her; I never want to see her. She 
has usurped my place, and gained what I, in my insane folly, lost. 
Does he love her as he once loved me?—My experience goes 
to tell that such love comes but once in a life-time! Does he 
look into her eyes, and speak into her ears, as he used to do to 
mine? I know not—I do not want to know! 

And madame—ah ! Madame C——, where was all your discretion 
and worldly wisdom when you eloped with old Lord D . He has 
a wife and grown-up family, a host of debts too, and is as ugly as 
sin, and as old as Methusalah! Your place in society knows you 
no more, and the snug little fortune left you by Monsieur le Count, 
will find its way to the foreign gaming-tables, where Lord D. is 
so well known! It is not a brilliant ending to your career, madame 
but A little fuss and flurry and my good Marie enters desolée— 
it is twelve o’clock, the carriage has been standing at the door for 
an hour! Aunt Julia has had an extra nap in her arm-chair by 
the fire! My old diary lies among the ashes, where it had slipped 
from my listless fingers half an hour ago—let it lie there, and 
mingle its dust with theirs! Aunt Julia is not angry—I am not 
inconsolable at having lost an hour’s dancing, and so, allons done ! 
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SOCIETY AT SARATOGA. 


No student of men and manners ought to visit the United States 
without obtaining, at least, a glimpse of Saratoga, because from a 
social point of view that far-famed pleasure city is one of the most 
interesting spots in the broad provinces of America. Saratoga—a 
very pale reflection, it must be confessed, of the French capital— 
speaks during the summer season to the fashionable world across 
the Atlantic with an air of saucy authority which would not dis- 
credit gay and imperious Paris herself. Public opinion in Saratoga 
on questions of dress and decorum is eagerly watched and quickly 
accepted, even in distant corners of the land, and so far as a large 
and opulent, if not remarkably intelligent, section of the com- 
munity is concerned, its social verdicts are received with a near 
approach to abject submission. It was my good fortune to spend 
some time at Saratoga in July, 1881, when the season was rapidly 
reaching its height, and perhaps a ‘brief account of my im- 
pressions of the place and people may not be unwelcome to the 
reader. The season at Saratoga begins in June and ends in Sep- 
tember, and, whilst it lasts, there are frequently not less than 
thirty thousand people in a “ village,” the resident population of 
which is about eleven thousand. In many respects Saratoga re- 
minded me of Cheltenham, and here and there I thought I could 
trace a resemblance to Cheltenham’s vigorous northern rival— 
Harrogate. The chief street is Broadway, which is a handsome 
avenue, filled with attractive shops and enormous hotels, and lined 
by magnificent elm trees, which throw a grateful shade over the 
well-dressed loungers on the pavement. Several of the leading 
springs are either upon or adjoin this thoroughfare, and at one end 
of it the Congress Park, with its beautiful fountains, and flower 
beds ablaze with colour, is situated. America has few more brilliant 
spectacles to show than Saratoga Broadway on a July afternoon. 
On a fine day, in that month, when the season is in full swing, the 
street is crowded with representatives—drawn from all parts of the 
States—of the beauty, wealth, and fashion of America. All sorts 
and conditions of men jostle one another in the hotels, at the 
springs, and on the streets of Saratoga, and the over-fed and 
under-bred section of humanity are, it must be admitted, fully re- 
presented. People of all ranks and ages flock to Saratoga to drink 
the celebrated waters, and to enjoy, to the best of their ability, the 
not less renowned society of the spot. There is certainly very 
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little else to attract them, unless indeed it be the mammoth 
hotels; for with the solitary exception of the noble elms, to which 
I have just referred, and a distant and disappointing lake, the 
natural beauties of Saratoga elude the vigilance of even the most 
observant visitor. Altogether, there are at Saratoga nearly thirty 
springs of one kind and another—some chalybeate, others impreg- 
nated with iodine, sulphur, or magnesia, but all, it is needless to 
add, more or less disagreeable. The remedial virtues, however, of 
these mineral waters have not been exaggerated to an unpardon- 
able extent, and Saratoga owes its reputation, and, in fact, its very 
existence, to their presence. The hotels of Saratoga, for luxury, 
magnitude, and display, are scarcely eclipsed by any in the world, 
or as an average American would prefer to express it—‘ by any 
on the earth.” I suppose we may cheerfully concede to the 
American love of “big” things the fact that we in England, at 
least, are not aware of any other “ village” in creation—size at 
discretion, which can boast of three hotels, standing within a stone’s 
throw of each other, able amongst them to house and feed even 
the historic “five thousand.” The “ Congress Hall,” a large and 
imposing building, on Broadway, with a broad terrace facing the 
street, contains eight hundred rooms, and can give comfortable 
accommodation to twelve hundred guests. The “Grand Union 
Hotel,” which is exactly opposite, and which possesses a singularly 
pleasant garden, is still larger; it has a frontage of nearly four- 
teen hundred feet, contains a thousand rooms, and can accom- 
modate eighteen hundred guests. The “United States Hotel,” 
which faces the railway station, is larger than either; it contains 
eleven hundred rooms, and can provide bed and board for about 
two thousand people. In addition to those three gigantic houses, 
there are fully half a dozen others, the smallest of which could 
easily provide for the wants of at least a hundred and fifty visitors ; 
altogether there are between forty and fifty hotels in the place, 
besides innumerable good, bad, and indifferent boarding houses of 
all descriptions. 

If I am to be perfectly frank—and I hope candour is as much 
prized amongst Americans as practised by them—TI cannot say 
that I was particularly charmed with Transatlantic society as it 
unfolded itself before my gaze at Saratoga. More than once or 
twice that which I saw and heard irresistibly suggested to my 
mind Bunyan’s description of “ Vanity Fair.” Saratoga appeared 
to greet its well-dressed guests with “eat, drink, and be merry,” 
and they in turn seemed wild to obey the summons. [I stayed at 
the Congress Hall—the oldest, and perhaps the most famous, of 
the great hotels—and I felt more solitary in the midst of the ex- 
citement and perpetual motion of its crowds than anywhere else 
in America. There certainly was no lack of diversion, and had 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere been present, she assuredly would not 
have found time hang heavily on her hands. There was music from 
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morning to night, and once or twice a week, by way of variety, 
there was dancing from night to morning. The men, languidly 
smoking on the broad and shady piazzas of the hotel, lounged 
through the sultry forenoon, and each day, between twelve and one, 
the majority of the guests, both ladies and gentlemen, dashed off 
in all kinds of gay vehicles to the races. The evening was spent 
amid the pleasures of the table, and, as night drew on, in pro- 
menading through the leafy glades of the Congress Park, where the 
electric light did its best, with the American audacity, to stare the 
venerable moon out of countenance. There seemed a restless, 
and there undoubtedly was a very pretentious, air about the crowd 
at Saratoga, and the search for pleasure was apparently much 
more persistent than successful. Never, in the whole course of my 
life, had I seen such manifest signs of the general possession of 
wealth accompanied by such a wide-spread lack of refinement. 
Many of the ladies seemed to me to be arrayed in garments made 
up of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, with a dash of 
peacock feathers thrown in for variety. The gay colours did not 
match well with the sallow complexions, and as a rule the effect 
was the reverse of pleasing. Of course, there were exceptions to 
this, as to every other rule, and occasionally one’s eyes were 
gladdened, as they roamed wearily over a wilderness of uninterest- 
ing women, by the sight of some coy and bewitching beauty. 
The display of jewellery amongst old and young must have 
charmed the hearts of the negroes who danced attendance around, 
whilst the bonnets, and dresses, for their costly frailty if not for 
their good taste, would. have thrown a French milliner into 
eestacies of delight. Yet in spite of all the splendour, and the show, 
the people, both men and women, looked singularly jaded and 
apathetic, and seemed to be playing at enjoying themselves rather 
than actually doing so. One seldom heard a downright merry 
laugh, and there was a half listless, half fierce look on many a face, 
which neither music, nor dancing, nor dishes appeared to have 
power to dispel. A cynical but very shrewd and distinguished 
French statesman once declared that an American usually seemed 
to him to be a kind of second-rate Englishman, and had that 
astute and witty politician visited Saratoga recently, I am con- 
vinced that he would have felt compelled to have descended 
still lower in the social scale to find the English equivalent of 
the majority of the men around him. In one direction at least, 
I am thankful to say, it would be absolutely impossible to dis- 
cover in this country, amongst any class of the people, a parallel 
to the social condition of Saratoga. I have before me, as | write, 
a copy of a dainty little newspaper, printed on rose-tinted paper, 
and bearing the seductive title of, let us say, Saratoga Sun- 
shine. This paper is published daily at Saratoga, during the 
month of June, July, August, and September, and its circula- 
tion is extremely large. It calls itself “a society journal of 
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to-day,” and tries hard to “live up to” its profession. The 
number before me was not specially selected; it is merely an 
ordinary specimen, bought at random, of a journal which I 
devoutly trust reigns without a rival even amid the extraordinary 
literary productions of America. The three most conspicuous 
columns of the paper are devoted to a number of short para- 
graphs, which are very correctly described as “Saratoga Personals.” 
Another column bears the equally appropriate and still more 
spicy heading of “ Seasonings,” whilst the remainder of the 
paper is filled with descriptive sketches of life at Saratoga and 
the gay doings of its visitors. ‘The Hop at the Congress” is a 
title which explains itself; whilst the “Garden Party at the 
Union—a Brilliant Féte—the Grounds glittering with Jewels— 
Who was there”—is the thrilling and comprehensive heading of 
another article, of which a couple of sentences will perhaps suffice : 
—“The long-looked for Garden Party at the Grand Union is a 
thing of the past, and the many thousands who participated in the 
festivities are just beginning to realise that they had not been 
transferred to fairy land. To enumerate in detail and do full 
justice to the beauties of the scene would require a mightier pen 
than could be found among the very many representatives of the 
press who were there present,” etc., etc. The little ones, we are 
told, “ opened the party” in the afternoon, and enjoyed them- 
selves “ quite royally,” their youthful gambols on the “ glistening 
platform ” were watched from the “ back piazza” by “their fond 
papas and mammas,” and also by “ hundreds of old bachelors” 
who “ cast envious glances at the joy pictured ” on parental faces. 
The dresses of the children are described with considerable minute- 
ness, but I will not fatigue the reader with a full, true, and 
particular account of the “ blue satin skirt trained in real lace and 
natural flowers” of one diminutive dame, or the “ pompadour 
costume of Nun-veiling over cream Surah silk, with ruffles of 
Surah and lace with bows of satin ribbons and daisies, silk stock- 
ings, cream-coloured slippers, and lace cap” of a second. The 
personal beauty of the children is, of course, a very minor con- 
sideration, and although the dresses of thirty are described, only 
one in that number seems to have excited the ‘admiration of the 
reporter, and even she—so absorbing is the universal interest in 
the toilet and the wardrobe—is dismissed with a patronizing 
observation to the effect that she is “a beautiful little brunette, 
with bright black eyes and rich wavy hair.” Even the children at 
Saratoga “glitter with jewels” and strut about with an air of 
ineffable dignity which would be ludicrous if it was not so wholly 
unbecoming. Concerning the ladies of Saratoga, what shall I say ? 
Nay, what need I say, when the dazzling splendour of Saratoga 
Sunshine have been freely employed with inimitable art to the 
evidently congenial task of heightening their charms. And this— 
and I beg the reader not to forget that all the quotations con- 
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tained in this article are taken from one and the same issue of 
the journal in question—is how Saratoga Sunshine describes the 
lady-visitors to that fashionable resort. I find that the number 
before me contains exactly forty more or less interesting and 
explicit comments or statements in reference to the ladies staying 
last July at Saratoga. Perhaps, however, some half-dozen of these 
“elegant extracts” will more than gratify the desire of even the 
most curious of my readers. In every case I shall give the exact 
words before me; contenting myself, for obvious reasons, with the 
suppression of the names of the ladies concerned. (1) “ Mrs. 
B , of N—Y—, a widow, young, beautiful and accomplished, 
is a great favourite in society, has hosts of friends, and what is 
more, deserves them. We hope, ere another year, to chronicle her 
arrival as the wife of a deserving man, well knowing that he who 
gets her wins a prize that he may wear and cherish while life 
endures.” I do not know whether the writer of the above effusion 
is likewise “ young, beautiful and accomplished,” but I am half 
inclined to think so, because he is evidently also “a great favourite 
in society,” and therefore able to speak with easy familiarity of 
those, who like himself, adorn it, (2) “Mrs. L——, of N—Y—, 
again makes the guests of the States Hotel happy by being with 
them. Her gracious smile, and quiet as well as aristocratic 
appearance, mark her as one that young ladies may well imitate 
and be greatly benefitted thereby. We have annually chronicled 
her arrival, and hope to do so for years to come. She is gracious, 
without being haughty, and is also benevolent and good. There 
are so many men nowadays that ought to have a wife, and as the 
Bible says, ‘It is not good for man to be alone,’ we wish some 
bachelor or widower would take the hint and not let Mrs. 
L ride alone in her elegant equipage.” Such is freedom in 
America. Evidently the literary admirer of Mrs. L——’s 
“ gracious smile and aristocratic appearance,” has the misfortune 
to be a married man, or in all probability either that lady’s peace 
of mind would be disturbed, or her undivided possession of an 
“ elegant equipage ” would be considerably imperilled. The precise 
way, however, in which plain young ladies are to benefit by Mrs. 
L——’s aristocratic features is not quite so obvious as they them- 
selves could desire. (3) “ The dresses of Mrs. J. B , of C— 

are very handsome; the most of them having been brought from 
Europe on the occasion of her last summer’s visit to that country.” 
Really in this case, I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that 
the Saratoga journalist has forgotten his usual gallantry. For it 
is assuredly the reverse of “very handsome” to describe a lady’s 
dress by such terms, and at the same time to observe a silence 
which cannot be called golden, in reference to the wearer herself. 
Still, Mrs. J. B has at least one crumb of comfort; all] the 
world is now aware that she honoured “ Europe ” with her presence 
in the summer of 1880, and bought her dresses “in that country.” 
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(4) “Miss R , of C , daughter of the Chairman of the 
I Company, is on a flying visit to Saratoga. Miss R is 
blessed with her father’s fine intellect, agreeable manner, and 
distingué appearance ; she is a most estimable young lady, finely 
educated, and possessing the high polish of C society. We 
hope she will come often and stay long, as the more you see her 
the better youlike her.” Miss R , by arts unknown to me, has 
evidently fascinated the eloquent and susceptible representative 
of Saratoga Sunshine, and she has her reward in the kindly 
terms in which that worthy man alludes to her. The delicate 
compliment which this truly able journalist contrives to pay to 
the young lady’s sire in passing is one which young writers “ may 
well imitate, and be greatly benefitted thereby.” (5) “ Mrs. 
K , of T , is at Congress Hall. Of her it may be said that 
she is the mother of Society and Faith Church, as we think she 
ante-dates any lady now at Saratoga as a leader in society and a 
prominent member of the church. To the manor (sic) born, and 
possessing great wealth, she has ever extended a welcome hand 
and cordial greeting to those deserving it. Age sits gently upon 
her, and Providence has protected her from the evils that life is 
heir to; and now in aripe old age she reaps the reward of a well- 
spent life. Approaching her latter end, she views with serenity 
the ‘ sear and yellow leaf,’ and approaches Jordan without fear or 
trembling.” I fondly hope, as I honour old age and revere “the 
mother of Society and Faith Church” (wherever that may be), 
that a “serenity” which not even the deposing spectacle of the 
“sear and yellow leaf” could disturb, was not proof against the 
moving pathos of such a tender outburst. The dear old lady 
must have either wept or stormed when Saratoga Sunshine tried 
to lend its glories to her dwindling career. Is it too much to 
hope that she did the latter? (6) “ Miss Ruby W is a 
beautiful specimen of an accomplished B—— young lady; she is 
as blythe as a sylph and as graceful as a fawn, with loving win- 
some ways; she is as bright as a dollar, and as good as gold. 
We advise the young men to be up and doing, for we do not see 
how she can long escape Cupid’s dart.” I confess I could scarcely 
believe my eyes as I read these and other paragraphs of the 
same outrageous nature, as I sat one bright July morning in 
the shady piazza of the Congress Hall. My first reflection was 
that the editor who had dared to publish “Personals” of such a 
description would infallibly be soundly thrashed before nightfall ; 
and my second reflection—and it followed hard on the heels of the 
first—was that if so, he certainly richly deserved his fate. Instinc- 
tively I raised my head and glanced around, but instead of rage or 
shame, I saw groups of people laughing as heartily as Americans 
know how, over one after another of these choice morsels. Even 
the ladies seemed greatly to relish the publicity thus afforded, 
and I have no doubt many of them secretly blessed their vulgar 
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but outspoken “ literary” friend. Whilst hope still lingered with 
me that things were not as they seemed, my eyes unfortunately 
fell upon an announcement printed in large letters in the most 
prominent part of the paper—that part which in ordinary news- 
papers is reserved for the latest and most important telegrams— 
and as I read it I was reluctantly compelled to abandon the idea 
that the paragraphs I have given were an outrage on the good 
taste and common sense of society at Saratoga. The announce- 
ment, which is too long and too rambling to give at full length, 
states that no one can dispute that the “ wisest, the purest, and 
the best people that the country produces. make it a point to visit 
Saratoga,” and then it adds that “all men and women, young 
ladies and young gentlemen, have written to us, desiring the con- 
tinuance of our Personals.” The announcement concludes as fol- 
lows :—“ We here give notice that we shall only mention (in the 
Saratoga Personals) those who have character, position, and stand- 
ing in society in the vicinity in which they live, and it will be 
useless for any person to send us personals unless it be of those 
who merit it.” 

Comment is surely superfluous—at least, so far as the British 
public is concerned. I had rashly imagined that the brazen 
impertinence and brainless frivolity which characterised these 
“ personals,” to say nothing of their detestable freedom of remark 
and advice, would have been hotly resented, even by an American 
public. I am, however, assured that far from that being the case, 
the “ wisest, purest, and best people that the country produces ” 
positively clamour to attract the notice of the miraculous creature 
who sits in the editor’s chair of Saratoga Sunshine. If indeed 
these poor impotent folk actually represented all that was wise and 
good and pure in America, I could, in the presence of such an 
extremity, only utter the fervent prayer, “God have mercy on 
America, then!” But, even on the strength of what was, after 
all, but a passing acquaintance with that wonderful nation, I dare 
to dispute the testimony of the fulsome oracle who controls the 
destinies of the Society journal of Saratoga. I have myself met 
scores of noble men and women, whose goodness, wisdom, and 
purity, happily for themselves and their country, followed other 
lines than those laid down at Saratoga; and I doubt not that 
there are hundreds and thousands of high-minded men and true- 
hearted women in the United States who themselves have long 
blushed at the folly and deprecated the vanity—to use no harder 
words—which I have attempted to depict. If it were not so, 
America would be in an evil plight; that it is so, 1 have not the 
least reason to doubt. 


STUART J. REID. 
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No. II.—Tue Drum-Masor or Sart Cyr. 


By EVELYN JERROLD. 


Tuts veracious sketch is not intended to hurt the feelings of 
virtually defunct General Farre. The drum which that military 
iconoclast abolished has been re-established, albeit, in truth, it 
does not seem to beat as vigorously as of yore; by-gones are 
by-gones; and the little professional legend here set forth is only 
interesting as showing the status of the drum in the French army, 
and as describing the exceptional career of a famous and forgotten 
‘the terms are not as contradictory as they seem) career of a French 
drummer. 

He was the smallest man in his battalion, in the first days of the 
second Empire, when regiments were light and heavy, and wore 
balls or plumes, knickerbockers or trousers, short-tailed or long- 
tailed coats, and generally in their uniforms superbly disregarded 
the modern doctrine of sartorial uniformity. In no army is the 
drummer required to tower above his fellows. The popular fancy 
rather depicts him as a more or less bearded boy, a blythe, mercurial 
being, who may stand anything he likes in his shoes, provided he 
has quicksilver in his fingers. Crépinet abused the drummer’s 
privilege—he was microscopic ; and old martinets, who three times 
a day called their beloved profession a fichu métier, openly averred 
that only favouritism of the worst, most flagrant kind could have 
given him a place even among the musicians, where everybody 
knows, you may be humpbacked and pigeon-breasted, and yet find 
grace. Crépinet found wondrous grace with his contemporaries in 
the Seventeenth Grenadiers—for grenadiers existed up to Sedan. 
He was not only remarkably small, he was remarkably clever. 
In garrison towns the crowd followed him, when they followed the 
retraite from the market-place to the castle. The Colonel and 
superior officers called him “thou,” the sergeants were, if not proud, 
at least pleased to pay for the nips of brandy and cassis whereof he 
made moderate usage, knowing that the drummer’s hand is as 
delicate as the tenor’s voice, and may be rendered unsteady by a 
very slight alcoholic excess. And he could respond to these 
advances, for even the cantiniére, a much more potent personage 
in daily life than the Olympian Colonel, gave the little drummer 
a long credit, and darned his socks for him withal. 
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But the chief pride of his life was the familiar friendship of the 
Drum-Major. It was one of those beautiful attachments symbolised 
in the ivy and the oak, the mouse and the lion. On one side 
trusting, clinging reverence, on the other superb condecension and 
more or less interested benevolence. When they went to the 
Ecole des Tambowrs, which, to please a base civilian population 
with ridiculously sensitive ears,is generally held somewhere beyond 
the ramparts, young Crépinet was always permitted to carry his 
chief's magnificent wand of office, and when they returned, with 
aching fingers and throbbing ears, not seldom was the pigmy 
allowed to pay for the giant’s absinthe in that inevitable hostelry, 
airing the sign of !Amz du Soldat, which is to be found in a dark 
byeway connecting the Grande Rue with nowhere, in every garrison 
town of France. During the drum exercise, the great man singled 
out the little, to confide a professional criticism or beat a march 
measure on the crown of his shako. The Major’s voice was loud, 
and the Major’s hand was heavy, as majors’ hands and voices 
should be, but Crépinet accepted the roar and the avalanche grate- 
fully, proudly, albeit the one deafened him, and the other left 
crimson circlets round his forehead. For the Major of the 17th 
Light Infantry was the biggest and most beautiful specimen of his 
craft in the French army. To see him on a review day was to 
have impressed on one’s retina all a dazzling vision of a golden 
shoulder-belt, supporting an immense golden yataghan, of gold 
stripes illuming voluminous cherry-coloured trousers, of a monster 
kolback surmounted by a tricolour plume tall as a baby of two 
years. The walk was majestic, without affectation, and he twirled 
his giant stick with the massive silver head as though it were the 
easiest thing in the world, a thing any man ought to do mechani- 
cally, uncgnsciously. Bumptious he would have been vulgar, and 
not at all the drum-major of Crépinet’s dream. It was the innocence 
of his grandeur that gave it its most bewitching charm, just as the 
fascination of princes born in the purple comes from the fact that 
they can’t imagine it possible for them to have been born in the 
drabs and greys of common life. 

Crépinet, admiring him from a window, heard his colossus cry 
one happy midday : 

“Come and fill my pipe, little one; I have a bit of news for you. 
The bandmaster' has asked me to lend you for a fortnight, to 
rehearse some rigmarole he’s invented for the Colonel’s birthday. 
The chef has told me about it—it’s supposed to be a kind of a big 
battle; the trombone and the ophicleid do the cheers and word, 
of command, the big drum does the guns, and you, youngster, are 
wanted to do the sharp-shooting and volley firing. They call it 





?The Chef de Musique is hierarchically the Tambour-Major’s superior ; but to the 
latter is generally conceded an independent rank, which the Colonel himself would 
not lightly disregard. 
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(this with a fine assumption of modest scholarship), ‘The Battle 
of Thermoppolus.’ Before Napoleon, you know. Greeks’ and 
Romans’ time. You musn’t spare elbow grease, my boy; you 
must make the bullets rattle, eh ?” 

“Beg pardon, Major,” put in a forward fowrrier, “don’t think 
they had cannon and /ive-foot clarinets (rifles) in those days.” 

The Major was vexed, and returned with dignified asperity : 

“Can’t say; but, at any rate, a generous Frenchman would 
always give them the benefit of the doubt.” 

This was Crépinet’s first foothold on the ladder of fame. His 
fortnight’s training under the Chef de Musique refined and en- 
riched his play. The “Thermopyles” symphony, oratorio, opera 
without words, as its composer might choose to call it, proved a 
remarkable success. The Colonel’s not too extravagantly ornate 
saloons were full, and the rush on his petits-fowrs was such as had 
seldom been witnessed in the sous-préfecture of Pompon-les- 
Roses. That little burg with the flowery name is like a good 
many small garrison towns in Eastern France—Eastern almost in 
its close, shut, dormant aspect; in its silence, in its austerity of 
appearance. And it is also Eastern in respect of its internal 
nudity and vernal surroundings. The Colonel’s two drawing- 
rooms were naked enough, but they opened on an enclosed garden 
where the band of the Seventeenth Grenadiers was ensconced in 
an improvised arbour. The little drummer accomplished mer- 
veilles, even like the chassepots he imitated. The fashion, the 
beauty, the wealth, even the wisdom of Pompon-les-Roses, 
gathered together in the garden, in ranks three deep, to hear 
Crépinet roll forth rank fire, crack isolated shots, pound at the 
enemy as heavy artillery, heat the advance, and finally give the 
tattoo of inevitable triumph. 

The Major took him by the ear when all was over, and pro- 
nounced a “ Well done, little one,” that was grateful as a bene- 
diction, in his subordinate’s ears; and three or four days after- 
wards, the little hero of Thermopyle was ordered into the 
Colonel’s presence. He went witha sinking heart. A private 
soldier seldom sees his grand chief in private, unless accused of 
the gravest offence. 

“Crépinet,” said the Colonel, “ you’re a drummer of genius; 
I reported you to the Inspector-General, and he mentioned you 
to the Minister. You are appointed Drum-Major of Saint Cyr 
College.” 

The Colonel had to ring for brandy to revive his drummer, 
swearing good humouredly the while, at a chicken-hearted 
trooper like that, who fainted when he was promoted, nom de nom 
de Dieu! When the weakness was over, Crépinet was handed 
over to his friend the Drum- Major, who had orders to instruct him 
in the manipulation of the baton; and a month hence (he had 
begun by being as proficient as his master), he was at Saint Cyr, 
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and presented by the Captain on service to the General Governor 
of the school. The General was half-an-inch shorter than the 
Drum-Major but—or perhaps, consequently—he examined the 
dwarf with displeased surprise. 

“ That’s what they send me for a drum-major!” Then, with a 
sigh of resignation: “ Well, perhaps it will look original.” 

The Saint Cyr battalion was massed on Sunday in the Wagram 
Court, belts, buttons, and bayonets furbished and glittering in the 
May sunlight. Thirty paces in front, the platoon of eight drum- 
mers, groups of officers chatting, waiting for the General; the 
cadets at ease in the ranks. Suddenly, the first company 
was seized with a ripple of laughter that became a roar as it 
passed from right to left and caught the rear ranks; the officers 
caught it, the very drummers themselves, as for the first time, in 
his full fulgurant uniform, Crépinet strode to his place at the 
head of the battalion. Conquering his mortification, he imme- 
diately ordered the roll garde & vous: a signal imposing silence 
and immobility in the ranks; and this lasted until the General 
and his staff appeared at the top of the stairs leading from the 
Austerlitz Court. In three months, Crépinet was popular with all 
the school, and had composed his famous march, La Saint 
Cyrienne, an electrifying performance, which is yet in high honour 
in the School. 

In order to conquer the outside public, he betook himself to 
solitary exercises two hours a day, in the great Polygon. The 
twists and twirls, and fantastic broad-stick play of his compeers, 
was the old game, a piece of poor periwigged classicism. Crépinet 
conceived and executed a Romantique innovation. 

It was a great review on the Champ de Mars, in honour of 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. The moment for the march past— 
the only thing the public cares about—had come. The troops 
were massed in serried columns, thirty thousand of them, with 
“The First Battalion of France,” the Saint Cyr pupils at their 
head. And at the head of these, necessarily, the very first in the 
army, the little drum-major Crépinet. He it was who, with stick 
aloft, gave the first signal to march to the mighty mass, defiling 
before an audience of three hundred thousand people, before a 
tribune of emperors and princes. Before that tribune, Crépinet 
executed his memorable feat. Flinging his stick in the air to 
an extraordinary height, he wheeled round and faced his drum- 
mers, as if disregarding it; marked step for them, marching 
backwards, and then turned to receive the cane as it fell to earth. 
There was a clapping of hands in the Imperial stand ; the people 
took up the applause, albeit the sovereign had given the signal. 
The next day the newspapers celebrated, in prose and verse, the 
incomparable little drum-major of Saint Cyr. Ladies, less discreet 
than notorious, sent him love letters and portraits; he was petted 
in many a boudoir, where his general would have found it difficult 
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to penetrate. Anecdotes were told and printed of him, which raised 
his reputation almost to that of a minor Petit Caporal with the 
common conscripts. Here is one taken, haphazard, from a hundred : 

“The Saint Cyr Battalion and the squadron of Cent Gardes were 
returning from a review at Versailles. They met at the bifurca- 
tion of two streets cutting each other at right angles. Trumpets 
and drums ceased sounding; it was a question which troop should 
pass first. 

“Give way!’ cried the Trumpet-Major; ‘Squadron of non- 
commissioned officers, mille sabretaches ! ’ 

“¢ Make room,’ vociferated the Drum-Major; ‘Battalion of 
officers, mille gibernes !’ 

“ And flourishing his stick in front of the first bugler, Crépinet 
made the horse back upon his fellows; the drums rolled, the 
chargers reared in confusion, and Saint Cyr passed triumphant. 
‘Avorton,’ and ‘ Broomstick,’ were the mildest epithets exchanged 
by trumpet and drum majors. The next morning there was a 
meeting with swords, and the dwarf tackled the giant in such a 
fashion, that he was able to enjoy six weeks in the infirmary.” 

Now, or at least some two years ago, the gay and gallant 
Crépinet, the first drum-major of France, was a withered little old 
man, town drummer at Vesoul, where he “cried” a sale of pigs, 
or the loss of an old maid’s lap-dog, at the corners of streets. The 
fla were yet decently brisk ; but the ra had almost disappeared, or 


were muffled, as with the crape his kindred may now be wearing 
for the little drum-major. 








ON SNEEZING. 


SNEEZING has been defined as “a convulsive motion of the expira- 
tory muscles, by which the air is driven rapidly, and rushes 
sonorously, through the nasal fosse, carrying with it the mucus 
which adheres to the pituitary membrane.” It has also been called 
more plainly, “an emission of wind through the nose.” It can 
scarcely, however, be said to need description. We have all of us, 
probably, had that happy experience of the thing itself, which is 
better than a hundred definitions. There is, perhaps, no individual 
who does not now enjoy the luxury of a sneeze daily. We say 
“now ” advisedly, for from the beginning, if we may believe those 
who ought to know, it was not always so. According to the learned 
Rabbi, Eliezer, it was originally intended that men should sneeze 
once, and only once. When man’s first disobedience brought death 
into the world, it was ordained that sneezing should be the means 
and agent of dissolution. When a man’s time came, he was to 
sneeze, and, in sneezing, yield up the ghost. And this was the 
happy and easy mode of exit from this world for many generations. 
The patriarch Jacob, however; reflecting that so summary a call 
afforded no time either for spiritual preparation, or the settlement 
of worldly affairs, besought the Lord that he might he exempted 
from this law. After long supplication and “ wrestling” with the 
Almighty, his prayers were heard. He sneezed and did not die. 

It may be questioned whether Jacob acted wisely in thus bring- 
ing about so important a change, for if life ended with a sneeze, 
what an amount of pain and suffering might be spared us, and 
what a simple remedy would be ready to hand to all who 
think “life not worth living.” A pinch of snuff would do 
the business. Jacob’s contemporaries did not take this view of 
things. They regarded the change as a decided benefit, and “all 
the princes of the universe, when they heard of it, ordered that for 
the future sneezing should be accompanied with thanksgiving for 
the preservation of life and earnest wishes for its prolongation.” 

Such is the Rabbinical theory of the origin of sneezing, and of 
the singular custom that has prevailed among all nations of uttering 
some form of salutation on the occurrence of the act. There is, it need 
scarcely be said, no foundation for the story in the canonical scrip- 
tures. On the contrary, the only Biblical reference to sneezing 
treats it, not as the signal of death, but as a sign of returning life. 
The son of the Shunamite, at the prayer of Elisha, sneezed seven 
times, and then revived. 
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The Greeks connect the origin of sneezing with the Promethean 
fable. Prometheus, having created a man out of earth and water, 
in order to give life to his creation, stole fire from heaven, bringing 
it to earth in a reed. Applying this to the nostrils of the yet 
inanimate figure, the statue sneezed, and soon appeared instinct 
with life—a living thing. Prometheus, delighted at his success, 
uttered fervent prayers and wishes for the creature of his hands, 
and so, ever after, when anyone sneezed, it became the custom to 
pray for blessings on the sneezér. 

The Siamese, and some eastern nations, explain the matter 
differently. They believe that a register of men’s lives, and their 
duration, is kept by one of the Judges in hell, and that when any 
particular leaf is turned over and inspected, all those whose names 
are written thereon immediately sneeze, on some such principle as 
we westerns shudder when “the goose walks over our grave.” It 
is but natural that the friends of the sneezers should wish them 
well through the inspection. 

The custom of invoking a blessing upon the sneezer, being thus 
according to Hebrew, Greek and Eastern tradition, as old as sneezing 
itself, it is evident that they are not to be heard who would assign 
to it a later origin. Yet there are some who would connect it with 
so recent a date as A.D. 750. In that year, according to these, 
there was a great plague throughout Italy, and the air was filled 
with such a pestiferous vapour that most who breathed it sneezed, 
and those who sneezed for the most part died; whereupon the 
pope, Gregory the Great, appointed a form of prayer for persons 
sneezing to avert from them its fatal effects. 

In the great plague at Athens, recorded by Thucydides, the 
occurrence of sneezing was accounted, as in the instance of 
the Shunamite, a sign of returning convalescence. The 
above medizval account, therefore, not only offends against the 
best traditions of the custom in this respect, but is an attempt to 
modernise and make pious capital out of an honest social custom as 
old as mankind, that is quite unwarrantable. A hundred genera- 
tions before the sneezing Litany of St. Gregory, the custom had 
been universal. As early at least as the time of Homer the Greek 
had his Zev owoov for the sneezer, and the Roman considered it a 
breach of good manners not to salute him witha Salve. In every 
country, too, of the Old World, from the Ganges to the Shannon, 
the custom in some form prevailed, and what is still more remark- 
able, on the discovery of the New World, it was found to be in 
existence there. When Hernando de Soto, in 1542, had an inter- 
view with the Mexican Cacique Guachoya, the latter sneezed; 
whereupon, we are told, his followers arose, and, raising their arms 
in the air, exclaimed, “‘ May the sun guard you,” and the like, and 
travellers tell of a similar observance amongst the natives of the 
Polynesian isles. 

Few attempts have been made to account philosophically for 
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this singular custom. Aristotle, indeed, and Pliny discuss it 
amongst their Problems, but the ancient philosophers generally 
fight shy of it. Nor has the treatment it has received amongst the 
moderns been very satisfactory. Mr. Herbert Spencer has a some- 
what laboured argument to show that sneezing, like the more 
violentactions of the body in epilepsy and hysteria, was regarded by 
primitive races as the result of demoniacal possession, and that 
the exclamation it almost invariably called forth may have been 
originally a kind of exorcism. But, surely, we need not go so far 
as this for an explanation. It may seem very presumptuous for 
a novice to rush in where so many doctors have feared to tread, 
or, at least, gone in doubt and trembling, yet we cannot forbear 
risking the possible consequences on this occasion. 

It is very evident that a custom so universal must be founded 
upon some emotion or sentiment common to the human race. We 
would find its origin in the strongest of all sentiments—the 
parent’s love for its offspring. We believe we are right in saying 
(at least we have the words of many doctors and nurses for it) that 
one of the first things every human being born into this world does 
is to sneeze. It is, according to some authorities at least, the first 
and surest sign of complete vitality. On this account the anxious 
mother listens for it, and, hearing it, blesses the little sneezer. 
Sneezing and blessing coming thus into the world together, it is 
easy to conceive that they should never be separated. 

On the subject of sneezing regarded as an omen, there is much 
to be said. Speaking generally, it may be regarded as of favour- 
able augury. ‘Two or three sneezes be wholesome,” says an old 
author, and “He that hath sneezed thrice, turn him out of the 
hospital,” says the proverb. Of sneezing, however, as of other 
good things, it is possible to have too much. Famianus Strada, 
the author of a grave historical work, has a learned digression on 
the subject of sneezing, and mentions one Pistor Suburranus, who 
died of a fit of it, expiring at the twenty-fourth sneeze. In Aris- 
totle’s time, men generally sneezed twice, but since then the art of 
sneezing, like other arts, appears to have advanced, and a triple 
sneeze is now, we believe, considered the correct thing. The ° 
virtue of sneezing, however, depends much upon circumstances of 
time and place. Sneezing from noon to midnight is good, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, and from night to noon, the reverse, and we learn 
from another source that “if anyone sneeze for three nights in 
succession, it may be taken asa sign that someone will die in the 
house,” or that some other calamity will occur. According to 
Lancashire Folk Lore, a good deal depends upon the day of the 
week in the matter of sneezing— 


“Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter, 
Sneeze on a Thursday for something better. 
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Sneeze on a Friday, you'll sneeze for sorrow, 
Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow ; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 

The Devil will have you the rest of the week!” 


Sneezing, as observed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is con- 
sidered by Homer a good sign. In the Odyssey Telemachus is 
represented as sneezing when his mother is denouncing the suitors, 
and this was taken as a happy confirmation of her words. “Thus 
she spoke, and Telemachus sneezed loudly, and the house resounded, 
and Penelope laughed [and said|—Do you not see that my son 
has sneezed at my words? Therefore shall death come upon the 
suitors,” etc. 

Xenophon tells of a sneeze which may be said to have decided 
his own fate and that of the whole Greek army. Whilst delivering 
the address in which he- exhorted his companions to firmness and 
resolution, and while their minds wavered between resistance and 
surrender to the enemy, a soldier sneezed. The whole army 
accepted the omen, burnt their carriages and tents, and deter- 
mined to face the dangers of the celebrated Return. 

If the sneeze of a simple soldier could have such momentous 
consequences, it is but natural that the sternutations of kings and 
emperors should be regarded as of prodigious significance. Accord- 
ingly, when the king of Monotapha sneezed, we are informed, that 
acclamations passed through the city, and when his majesty of 
Ethiopia did the like the whole empire was en féte. 

St. Augustine asserts that if on getting up in the morning any 
of the ancients happened to sneeze, while putting on their shoes, 
they immediately went to bed again in order that they might get 
up again more auspiciously, and avoid the misfortunes that might 
occur on that day—a wholesome example that might be followed 
advantageously by many persons who in these days are apt to “get 
up the wrong side the bed,” or “ get into their clothes the wrong 
way.” The Hindoo, performing his morning ablutions in the 
Ganges, uses the same precaution, for should he sneeze before 
finishing his devotions, he immediately begins his prayers over 
again, and repeats them de novo as often as they are interrupted 
by a cachination. 

It is too much to expect that so inviting a subject as sneezing 
should escape the notice of ancient wits and jokers. It is intro- 
duced as an incident in several broad stories told at the expense of 
that legitimate butt of ancient comedy—the injured husband, 
who is made, under circumstances which we must leave the reader 
to imagine, to “bless” his betrayer’. In the Greek Anthology 
there is a comical epigram on one Proclus, whose nose was so long 
that he could not hear himself sneeze, and who therefore never said 





‘See Apuleius, Metamorphoses bk. ix., and T. Petronius, Satiricon, c. 98, ete. 
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to himself ‘God bless you,” and there is a pretty story, quoted in 
Brand from the French, which may thus be told in English : 


“ A luckless gambler, issuing forth from play, 
Snuff-box in hand, stood musing by the way ; 
A passing beggar, seeing one well dressed, 
Instant to him his urgent need expressed ; 
As face to face they stood ’twas hard to tell 
Which needed most, the beggar or the swell. 
At length the latter, offering the snuff, 
Exclaimed— Take, friend, of this I have enough, 
But it is ali they’ve left me—every rap!’ 
To whom the other, fingering his cap, 
Replied— Kind sir, great thanks, but little need 
Have I of stuff to make me sneeze, indeed, 
For without that I get from high and low 
Kind wishes plenty, everywhere I go.’” 


There is, too, a comical story of a schoolmaster, we remember 
somewhere to have read, which is apropos of sneezing. We think 
it hails from the East. This Dominie, keeping a school where 
“manners” formed an important part of the curriculum, was 
particular to teach his pupils the ceremonies appropriate to all 
occasions, and, amongst others, to that of sneezing. Hence, 
whenever he himself sneezed he insisted upon their holding up 
their hands and exclaiming, “God save our worthy master!” 
Now it chanced that on a certain day the good pedagogue and his 
pupils being out walking, grew thirsty, and coming to a well, they 
found the bucket at the bottom. The schoolmaster volunteered 
to bring it up. Descending, he reached the bucket, and the boys 
pulled him up with the rope. No sooner, however, had his head 
appeared above the well, than the poor man sneezed. Up uncon- 
sciously went the hands of the boys, with the exclamation, “ God 
save our worthy master,” and down went the unfortunate Dominie 
to the bottom of the well. 

Sneezing is said to be produced by heat—by looking at the sun, 
or the fire, or by staying in a warm room. This would seem to 
bear out the Promethean theory of its origin. We have heard it 
affirmed that it may be brought about still more readily by a 
gentle titillation of the point of the nose with the finger-nail. 
The reader may easily test these statements for himself. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the English speaking nations 
should be those who have paid least regard to sneezing traditions, 
and have been the first to abandon its customs. Abroad the Ger- 
man peasant has his “gesundheit,” and the Frenchman his 
“Bonne santeé” ready for us on every occasion, and even Paddy 
salutes us with a hearty “Save your honour,” but in England one 
may sneeze oneself breathless unnoticed. Whether this proceeds 
from the stolidity or the mauwvaise honte, whicn our enemies 
credit us with, or from the practical character on which we pride 
ourselves, or whether the custom was, as some say, abolished in 
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Puritan times. we cannot now stop to inquire. We can but notice 
the fact and express regret at the apparent tendency of our race 
to see nothing more in a sneeze than an indication of cold in the 
head or incipient catarrh. In this we may be showing our supe- 
riority to prejudice, but we are at the same time placing ourselves 
in opposition to the general feeling of mankind, and the general feel- 
ing of mankind on any subject is a matter not to be “ sneezed at.” 


JOHN HUTCHINSON. 











